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A Foreword that Also ixk>|brB^aci( 




Jerry L. Joedks .A 

NortJiemllUnoisViUBer^ity 1 

TbM Ytdrhoth carrts the designation of Volume 12. It foHowt, after lome 20 ^ 
yeuTi, Volume 11 of the iVisc^dwigs i/rt* CbU^JZ«aAiif Aif<wjaAW edi^d W j 
Clay A. Ketcham. Pubihhed in the fall.of 1970, iu 13^ piui,t»get,coAiaiii il l 
forward \rf Robert M. Wilson and a Presidtrit^s Address by UBertc^fB^^^ J 
Price. TTiePresideht-Elect was Jules CAbrams. All three of !ht>Kis^ijrHi^^ % 
have remained active CRA members. The 25' papers to the- 197^ ?^^ 
focused on a variety of topics. A sample of topics incIu<ieii!tlii^osti^ | 
teadiing, in-service training, stud/ techniw, «s, and antical reading/ "J 
The present liartooA contauns 24 papers selected' by^n iihp^rtial^rew^ J 
process. The members of the Review Board deserve spt^ ^cbgniti«^. for ^ 
their rigor, feirriess, and ability to meet deadlines. Spedil thimb are als^ 
extended to N« ncy Padak, Tim Rasinski, and John Lpgan for all tiie'iM 
intense labors to bring this KMrj^ to frilition^ As you be^^n read|!i^ the 
papers in this volume, I quote Boh Wilpon from Volume 11 who said, "We5 ' 
are hopeful that you will find them as enjoyable as we have." 



Thii volume marks the return of the College Reading Awociatiaci fttiWil i 
after a hiatu» of several year*. As hew editors, we felt chaUei%ed W jftc^j 
opportunity to put togethey an intriguing and provocative book that refiitcto l 
the diversity of interesU and expertise in CRA. We beiieve^thit^ hsvt 1 
accomplished that goal; The range of topics found in the papers is reflecti^ 1 
of the divisional makeup of CaiA. Moreover, thediveisily iii types ofpi^«r*.^.' 
as ureU as methodological approach, demonstiates the wide-ranpn^jntoMte 1 
Md eclectic nature of our membership. We are confid^t that rwiden-flf 
the 12th CRA »ariioo*iwtt be challenged and moved by th^issues raised in i 
this volume. c ij 

We vfish to thank Gay Fawceit and Beth Dawson for their cotisideraMc ?l 
contributions to Ae development of the K^fJoo* and Karen Brothers and ' - 
JaNoel Lowe who typed and typeset the volume. We also wish to! 
acknowledge the C31A Board of Directors for iu support of the »«rfo<* and ,i 
the presenters *t the SSrd Annual Meeting in Philadelphia for their 
enthusiastic encouragement and support of this enterprise. 
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BARBARA. J. WALKER 
Eastern Montana College 



Although the concept of reflective practice is becoming prev&Ient m teacher 
education, few models exist for training preservice teachets to be reflective. 
Preservice teacliers learn not only from experiences such as student 
teaching but also from reflecting on those experiences {Zeichner k List03J,v 
1987). This reflection frees teachers from routines and enables them to act 
intentionally (Jaggar, 1389). Furthermore, teachers who use these 
reflection* and shift to alternative leaching strategies producr higher 
student achievement on high-level cognitive Usks (Brophy, 1984). Even 
though reflective practice advances both the teacher's knowledge and 
^ student achievements teacher education programs provide fcwoppbrwnitics 
for preservice teachers to describe and reflect on their teaching and the 
adjustments they make (Schon, J888). Therefore, models for encouraging, 
preservice teachers to choose among competing alternatives and tt) 
reflectively analyze the impact of that choice arc needed (Alvermann, in 
press). An on-caapus reading clinic is an ideal setting for preservice 
teschers to develop and use this rviflective process. This paper presentt one 
modes for teacher education that uses diagnosdc narratives as a tool to 
develop reflective practice among preservice teachers. 

E rJc^^^ orientation 1 2 

^gr^ding clinic program atXasu^ni Montana College emphasizes the 

■^^•^n^*^^^*^-. r>r i ■fcrtl -i>-_^~-# - ^ -> . - : - 
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'needs. oC problem readers and reRect on v;hy and how the adjustments; ' 

worked, Thb jfoal is directed toward enabling preservice teachers to deyeiop ] 
the skills necessary for solving complex instructional problems withls the 

social context of schooling. Underlying this<goai is the assumption that 4 

informed decision making and insb-uctibnal^planning 1 

developed rationales, inquiry based on observations^, and reflective analysed, ft 
of literacy events. The reading clinic curricula.are based on the belief thatr f 

this g<)al attainment is a result of a reflective thought^process that anadyzit ' | 

Che relationship between explanations from observations (inquiry) an^ 1 

explanations grbtinded in theory (rationales). Therefore, the rcadirig-dihic 1 

program seeks to encourage presernce teachers to become more aware of i 
themselves in an instructional context so that their perceptions of the: 
complex demands of teaching become dynamic. This, in turn, wili develop 
the reflectivity necessary for these teachers to assume greater roles in 
determining the content and processes of their own teaching than is 
prcsentiy reported for first^ear teachers (Brophy, 1984) . 

The conceptual orientation' "eoibodiedcin the program is that reflective ' 

practice is a recursive process where Uieory informs practice and practice - • 

informs tiieory (See Figure 1). Both preservice and veteran teachers make ^ \ 

instructional decisions based on their guiding theory of reading — the /, 

teachers' own stances about the reading process, human growth and i 
development, human learning, linguistic development, teaching, and 
student attributes. Out of this guiding theory teachers develop rationales to 

support their instructional plans. During instruction, teachers observe 4 

studenu interacting within the literacy event; these observations inform i 

tfieir decisions while teaching. After tiie lesson, teachers reflect by analyzing J 

how the interactions (including tiieir own sUnce) affected their goals for : 

the lesson. Finally, teachers collaborate and discuss what happened, ? 
verbalizing Uieir observations and modifying tiieir tiieoreticai stance. This 

final stage informs theory and the reflective process begins anew, ^ 
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^ ; Enibedded in the Tecunive process is a shifting bet^era. total immerabn.^^^^^ 
£^ a^p^ the literacy event and. Ae disUhdng 6f one 

pMti?jp^t^ in order to criUcaliy analyze the experience. £^^^^ 
^nqc^urages pre^^ teachers to reconsider foeir swaap^^^ 
and die theoretical fhunework that und^ / ^ 

ijn this program^ presemce teachers work in a social context (reading; % 
9linic) wh^rc they are supervised by the teacher educator while J 
implementing the curriculum (diagnostic reading instruction) / Each 6^ 
I these components is further delineated below. ^ 

PreaervIceTeachers 

pr9g3ram seeks to prepare diagnostic teachers who view reading 
mstnictioh as problematic and socially constructed rather; than certain. 1 
Through inquiry^ the preservice teachers deyelop.a view of the jrcadiriif; j 
% process as constrained by a particular event rather than a ;.rescnbed | 
)^^:^^o^V[^ o^ acquisition. Each preservice teacher works with one reader/ i 
^ who hasheen referred for difficulty in reading. The preservice :feaehw^ 
[ ^ plans and implemeiits 14 one-hour diagnostic teaching lessons. While /3 
[ " teaching, the preservice teachers record ob^servations. After instruction,. 1 
^ V. review those observations in light of what was planned and reflect on ] 
r ^ the congruence between expected outcomes and what actually occurredi \ \ 
i Reflections give rise to a new plan that is implemented, and th6 cycle' jj 
t continues. This process constitutes a diagnostic narrative that will be | 
L described: later in the paper. Thus, the goal is for preservice. teachers to vic*^ c ^ 
\ their roles as creators of curriculum based on their theoretical stances an4^ \ 
r the observed behaviors of problem readers. 

I ^ Garrlcultim , 1 

The reading clinic curriculum reflects the view that knowledge is :M>cially \ 
constructed and reading is an active process. This view allows preservij:e j 
, teachers to shift between reader-based and text-based views of the reading: '^ | 
y process and to relate studenU' individual differences and the social context ^ 
^ of iiistruction. As Zeichner and Liston (1987, p. 27) point out, 'Steflective 
curriculum docs not totally predetermine that which is tc be learned but 
makes provisions for the self-determined needs and concerns of preser^ce 
Jeachers as well as creation of personal meaning/ As siich, the expectation 
is that preser^ace teachers reflect not only on what they are learning in \ 
\ . terms of individual difference, but also on how they are using thU j 
Ijr knowledge in the diagnostic teaching sessions. 1 

h ERJCContext U 1 

■1 /"^ context is an ojpen^classrjftjy^^ 
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;^^^^}^^^^^^ Each teaching dyad has an instructional area along < 

^^^^ In the center 6f the r6pm» books for ihd^^ 

fading are. dispkyed;pn low shelves and lai^e group ar«iis^^^^ 
.story book reading. Kecau^« of the open spac^.arningemcn^ preicVvitl/ 
^<*?» cpllaboiate more fri ciy in using inatcriais and pUhhin^ a^^ 
Tn :ihh ihqixiry e^^^ relationships between. teacher edMcatdi^^^d; 

prcscxvice teachers are collaborative. Additionally, continuai exatti^aU^^ 
1^ and evaluation work toward ongoing deveiopment based, oh cx^erichcfe. - 
P^thebry, and inquiry. 

Teacher Educator v. 

^ Teacher educators supervise the ongoing instruction in^the clinic. Prior to ^9 
^^nd. after each teaching session, the teacher educator Js availaWe-for '^^^^ 
}Z i^A^^^^^ ^9riie^^ preservice teachew. Each teaching session 1 

: * Begins with a large group experience wheu the teacher educator modclV 
reading aloud different kinds of text using predictive listenirigjorinatsi i 
Likewise, the teacher educator participates in silent reading.and^^ting: | 
time. Thus, the teacher educator is viewed as part of the instructiorial ;i 
program. While the preservice , teachers are teaching a single student i 
(teaching dyad), the teacher educator phases in and out of teaching dyads J 
modeling techniques and suggesting alternatives when necessary. 7l 

INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS 1 

■■ • ' ■ "i 

Prescr^rtce teachers attend a seminar on diagnostic ^reading instruction in j 

addition to their instructional responsibilities. As a prerequisite, the 1 

preserwce teachers have completed two courses in reading instructioni one | 

course in educational psychology, one course in human growth and 1 
d<:velopment, and a 28-hour observation in the public school.. The-reading- 

clinic seminar and practical experience build on this knowledge. ! 
Embodying the model of reflective practice, the reading clinic program has 

four major components: the seminar, practice (teaching), diagnostic 1 

narratives, and supervision (see I^gure 2). A 
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f The seminar, taught by the teacher educator, deals with the theoretical: 1 

^ underpinnings that guide instructional decisioTi making. Students refine | 

^ their undersuhdingji of the reading, process, assessment of individual J 

fi- differences, and rationales underlying alternative powibilitics; they evaluate c I 

|i their own knowledge of teaching. In the seminare. preservice teachct* I 

l- c Ty\r-' * collaborative approach to problem solving and inquiry ints* the^r «| 

I ■ hKjL f' -" •■ ■ ' J 

^ j-y is aiisn plans are designed to address overall reading performanc e, ski ll 3 
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and writing- The program emphasizes pupil evaluation and modtfyinf^ 
instruction to meet individual, identified needs. 

Bia^o fl^^ _ . ; V 

piagnostic nanatives are an integral part of the preservicc teachers* growtli. 

in understanding both the reading process and atypical l<5arners. ^I%i| 

ccmponeiit aUpws>tL<: diagnostic tesu:hing„ session to k 

for self-study rather thsui simply a moclel for practice. Jr s^eW^ 

that a teaching piacticum^ j^jhd^-t^ 

time inerely.for tiie application and demonstration or^rei^oissly.^^^^ 

knowledge and sWU5r(Z^^^ 

The diagnostic hari^atives include four compo|:ients: plans; rAtioi^afef, 
obsrmtionsi and reflection. These are recorded on open^^isded W 
*l*^Q**w shown in Figure, ^ . / 
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f W fee talk of reading. Using l^eie |t|ide^n?^ ^ 
L thiiildng gpe beyond simple tauk^^ 

••;ibc^ianqrfito^^ - ^ ' \1 

V :;\cFdr cx^ student yi!rct^Jt^ foUoWtig r^^^ for her p ' i 
^^^-teach^fiiirac^^ ' ^ 

? J^choic lb use a )>redicuble bcok forlhis betftiise :CkHs^fIuencyibM^ 

I By uiing the repealed readings m^^ t 

I hi^ipen. « '\ ' : , ; ~ ^^'^.s^' -.1 

rlJi^scMionsiateri^ 

, I ften^t wahi Chris to think thathe can only.read smodthir JU^^he^^ f 

CrOw agate/ Bccauk^^ l?m iis^iig chunking ai^i^Uviu nfb^ic^ Ittitt^' t 

^ ?' ' * ^f?»**^ well as his Jm^edge of hc^.ito «^ 1 
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Another student observed her student focusing on the process^of ' 
comprehension (Jordan^ 1989) . 1 

While using the reading log, i became aware of how incredibly tied she is ont^A ' 
text. We iiniggled to find relevant background (I know this) knowledge whichv 1 
would influence the prediction. - ^ 



During. the next session, she observed the following: 

Her ;»bility in using the techniques is improving and she is beginning to use them . * 
on her own. Literal and non-literal' comprehension is up. But while recalLHai 
improved* non-literal comprehension, main idea, summary quesdons are still very 4 
tcxt'bwcd without much extension. She is getting more right but I would like t6.v| 
see more integration between print and personal meaning. -! 

Finally, preservice teachers reflect on each instructional session. - 
Reflection informs future planning «nd practice and is also extended to ^ 
include personal evaluation of instructional decision making. Thus^ ' 
reflections include the following: 

1. Reflection on the lesson — an evaluation that ties together the plans; i 
adjustments, and observations. For example, Jordan (1989) wrote the following: , 

During the lesson, I discarded the story map, modeled self-ulk, sclf-quesdoning, : 

and especially prediction. Used the story map as a summary for after. Good \ 

modification Much happier with results. She elaborated and answered with !^ 

background knowledge the comprehension quesdons today. • 

2. Reflections on interactions — an evaluation of the prompts and 
scaflblding that occurred to ensure learning. 

On day 7, I could tell she was trying hard to predict. I kept trying to brings 
different ideas to the surface for her to predict On day 9, I had to model • 
condnuously to try and explain this process (self-directed quesdonlng). Thr/h t • 
day 11, 1 couldn't believe the improvement from the first day (on predicd!>n)i IN^ 
need to model and model! She has ideas, but seems scared because they may not 
be correct I tell her it's a guess or bet She then can relax and enioy--~but only ' 
twice. ' [ . 

Reflection on guiding theory -—thinking about how this instfucdoiial. ' 

event brought a new understanding about reading theory. This des together : 

rationales and reflections. Jordan (1989) stated her rationale for using c 
coaching and modeling and reflected on her own learnings as seen below; 

Rationale: Misty is a passive reader (I suspect, since I haven't done the formal 
tesdng) and I need to cause her to relate actively to the text 
Refiecdon: After I looked up passive reading, I undersund diat there is no tesdng 
that pardcularly tesu this element It is determined by observadon and analysis of 
the reader and the reading event Misty is definitely a passive reader. 
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g^JCagnosdc narrative sheets (see Figure S) become integral p?rts of the. 
B^prrrisory process. They are used in informal dialogue widi students and;^ 
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^ Additiohally, they are shared with supervisors who respond in writingrtb the 
;Pfe*«f^cc teachers' entries. These written comments are discussed with <the 
^acher educator, and the preservice teachers are encouraged to move^to an 
increasingly higher level of the reflective process. Thus, these narratives 
^ provide preservice teachers with a vehicle for systematic reflection oniheif 
development as teachers. 

THE IMPACT ON PRESERVICB EDUC^^ 

This model of teacher preparation views teachers as decision makers and 
curriculum developers who are constantly refining their models qf^cadirig. 
and reading instruction. The diagnostic narrative is viewed as critical for 
adjusting curriculum to meet students' needs and for developing a reflective 
stance to teaching. 

As preservice teachers implement their plans, instruction is enhanced by. 
the requirement to make key observations about student learning, the 
expecUUon that observation is critical for formulating future lesson piant 
i focuses their thinking from management concerns (Am J on the right 
page?) and dcliverv concerns (Did I include the phonic lesson?) to learning 
and processing concerns such as the following: 

• Are the students comprehending this text? 

• How are the studenU constructing meaning? 

• Are they using prior knowledge? 

• Are they monitoring understanding? 

Refocusiiig observations from content delivery to student learning, then, 
I impacts instructional decision making and planning. Using the diagnostic 
I narrative, preservice teachers begin to tie learning experiences together 
I rather than, ^ocus on single reasons for events; Beginning teachers worry 
I about the activities they plan. However, diagnostic narratives force 
L preservice teachers to consider the reasons for thek plans based on their 
I observationsvof student learning and interactions diiruig instruction. They 
^ think about Avhetlier interactions were consistent with their plans and with 
h their beliefs ibout reading. This continued self-dialogue causes them to 
I revisit tlieir tcx^beok and read sections with increased ability to elaborate 
I their theories of reading and reading instruction. 

f Likewise, the diagnostic narratives provide the distancuig that is neceasary 
I as the participant-observer (preservice teacher) becomes totally immersed in 
I the literacy event* Teachers often need to distance themselves from the 
literacy event in order to refocus and analyze the observations* The. inquiry 
I process shifts from total immersion and participant observation to reflective 
r a— -^f the event and the theoredcal framework. AdditionaUy, the writing- 
^ '^^EI^C j'^* underpinnings of instractibh 16 pracdce! As 

^-'tiaapfflM Between dheory sind practice, preservice teachers condnue to add 
h-toitheii^rcpcrtotre-of:.^ tr2t 



.1' MidStf^fDikfii^^ 

|a 1^ IJ?* ]B?P^''' ^ have explained the goaUAand cohcepu undergo 

; •» » Pf<*«edure for tyJhg ihe 

ThU taodel;prei>Me»; te^^ wUiing to awuine ihbi^^eh,^^ 

' insdeyeloping and $h«i3ig their owii reading programr. The prejwratioAlo^^^^ 
i:eflective teacher* who dm outgrow Aeir owri kii'owledge ii irapenitiyfein?a ' 
•ociety where c^^^ . - ; y 
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Identifying characteristia of effective teachers of readlnghas been a fhiitfji 
area of inquiry in. the last2d ycaw^ittrock, 1986). Many of tiic qualities of 
effective teachers of reading identified in studies of dassmpm teaching^fciave 
centered on Uie use of time in the classroom (i*e., ma3dmizipg:time^h^tul;. ^ 
through effective use of groups and materials utilizing the direct instruction J 
approach)* Yet one characteristic of effective instruction focuses on what 
teachers believe and the consequences of siich. belief. Studies Mve ^dmi a 
positive relationship between teacher expectations and student achievement 
(Ashtori & Webb, 1986). It is a truism tiiat one's expectations for students in 
reading instruction may bias one's actions and! influence subsequent 
learning. In such instances, students sense what is expected of them^n 



1 



^1 



5 



reading and behave accordingly. A teacht rVy expectations can become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy and thus are a powcrfi Vforcc in elective teaching. 



TEACHER EXPECTATIONS 

Good and Brophy (1987) hc ve studied teacher expecuti^^ studcni 
achievement in great detail. While it is advisable to hold b%h expectations; 

denuin reading, it is also important that these expecUtipnf^^^^^ J 
t^^L c in terms of diagnostic informadon cojlecUfd on students^;High^ 
peribrmance expecutiohs that are consistendy impossible for ttudehtt to j 



»tua^n^:S^ arc not as susceptible to teachers' ixpcc&tibns as ^ 

'^tfif However, when low expectations do have riegatiyc^effccU^^^ 

A? result can be devastating to student gi^ 
? »«»!n*ry of the effects of low expecudons communicated! to stu^ehtit^ 
(GpodJkBrophy 1987V: ' | 

^ receive Ic. .^miction and are expected 16 do less.work • I 

• meiveless frequent praise . i 

• are ^Ued on ieie oflenixeceive less time to respond to questions, are 
iuked preGomimh ; 

■p arc seated jfarUier^^^^^^^ receive less eye cdntactt aiwi afe 

simled it It^ often ' 

• are criticized ihorie;fr^^ ^ 

• recdve less help: in 'di^^^ ^ r. .^^ 
» receive less acceptance and use of ideas; i 

One of the primary results of low expecutions, then, is thatstudenU.arc 3 
excluded from the teaching-learning process. Thes<i students itfc not diUi^d 
on to answer questions and rarely volunteer information during a lesson. ^ 1 

SBLF-MOOTTOmG PROCESS _ .1 

With the currenttfocus on empowering tea^^^ | 
teacher decision making, it is imperative that all teachers, especraUy^^^^ 
teachers-in-training, are made, aware of die possible effecu of low tca< efc A 
- expectations on student performance in reading and reflect on ^ayrt^ 
monitor ^leir instruction in this imporUnt area/One method to help 
teachers view reality in their classrooms (m this case whetfifer or not certain^ -1 
students are included in class dbcussioiis) is to erij^e teachers iii a wljP ^1 
monitoring proces?- (Blair, 1988)* The scif-monitoring process invoiycsv 
collecting and examining data on one's effectiveness, This.prpcesigi/^f 1 
faciliuted by having a colleague or supervisor systeniaticiUy dbs^^ 4' 
^lassroora events and provide feedback on one*8 teaching- Oriels 
information is collected, a teacher is in a position to reflect ^ Uic^o. 
information and discuss perceptions with felloW teachers and supemsors,. * 
This process creates an awareness of strengths and wejgiknesses in an - 
instructional program and points to modifications and improvements. 
Rgurc I depicts the self-monitoring process. 

METHOD 

' 1 

^To encourage teacHers-in-training to examine teacher expectations and the J 
relationship between expectations and student participation in clasi ^ 
dis^ssions^ lp grade S tcachcrs-in-training were observed during their ^ 
F R I r ' teaching experience and also participated iri a self-monitorihg: 
Ll^^ • The university student teaching supervisor observed each student ^ 
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Instructional modifications 
Bgore 1. Selffnonltoring proctmL 



^ERJ[C-***^"K *^*^"Mion of a story following Micnt reading; t^^^ 
bluBszisssiatin^ the supervisor completed a partkijfwticm^f^ . 
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Am statcdi following each obterVation, the untver^ty superviior €oti[ttm 
%^th each student teacher individually and reviewed the resiilta of ^al^ 
^jiaracipadon guide. In an eRbrt to help student teacher«.reflect on tfc 
resulu of the parddpation guide, the supervisor led a dUcutslpfi ail^ 

fte'foUo^dhg quei^^ \ 

IvM^luchstudehuwereasked^m^ \ 
^2* Were there particular groups of studehU sitting together that receivei 
more attention? \VHy? 

Si Which studcnU volunteered readily in class discussiorji? 

4» Which studenU di4 not respond in class? ^ 

5. Why 4o you think they did not rei^nd? ^ 

Student teacher responses demonstrated a growing understanding; o 
the teaching process and a greater awareness of its subtletiel anf 
complexities. The following are examples ojp responses to the abc^t 
questions: 

l usutlty call on Anglo males and females as well as some Blact ^roales wholum 
i^QT^And* raised more often. Some of them need extra practice.., others v^ 
t ixj^L^n to •help out* those who dida*t know an answer... High level atodeti^ 
Hsr-'^'^^ quenUy on U tk . > I usually f tand cloi^e t o the ir u bles Wcausjg tSe) 



TMt4rEi^ti4lhnt:M9ii^ng On$*$ Ticking Tknyigk tkiSiif^MontttnngPn^gsi is. 



Thii pilot study wai concerned with the process of sclf-monitoring and as 
such did not include the formal completion of a second participation guide 
to measure progress. Simply bcingvawarc of a polenUal problem area does, 
not necessarily translate into positive changes. However, informal 
discussions with both student teachers and their cooperating teachers were 
encouraging. Once aware of an area needing improvement,, student 
teachers seemed eager to de\i$c ways to include all itudenU in discUMions 
and not fall pey to the familiar trap of asking only cerUin studenU to 
answer discussion questions. Because of the initial success of the sclfr 
monitoring process m this pilot study, we recommend that this method of 
changing teacher behavior be tested empirically to determine its 
significance. 

Thii procitss of seif-raonitoring to gain a ''snapshot" of one's own 
teaching is related directly to the premise that the teaching act be both 
purposeful and reflective. .Since teacher expectations can be communicated 
through classroom interactions, checking to make sure all students 
participate in discussions is one means of exploring expectations. 

Tcachcr$-in-lraining should be aware of ifoi power of their expecUtions 
on children, and they should be uhlc to change their actions to ensure that 
all students receive instruction to rceet their needs. To this end, tcachdrs. 
need>to be trained to be reflective, self-monitoring professionals. Effective 
teachers think constantly about whit happens in their classrooms; they 
monitor their own actions and they devise acdvides tfiat are responsive to 
their studenu. Self-monitors reflect about their teaching and ask *my am I 
doing what I am doing?'* The argument presented in this paper is that 
teachers-in-training need to be careful observers of their classroom teaching 
and to monitor how their expecUtions arc manifested during reading^ 
instrucUon. Most of all, it suggests that attention be paid to the quality of ^ 
classroom experiences provided to students during reading instruction, 
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mKgW.OUBOit ^ 
Vnimity of North Ccroliha at QreenMboro ^ I 

A mtjor got! of educators^ who prepare teachers at the prefcr^ce or 1 
< iniervlce Ifvet It to inoreaie their histrttctional elTectiveiiert and, in tuni^i 
diildren'a learning. WhSk^ ihU may seem to be ^:mt^t^ 
since U aw be ardcuU^ in one lenteticei it it a goal^l oCopporliin^^ 
for teacher preparation and gr&dcate education projjframt* (^rjtalnlf^ i 
embedded in our desire to help children learn is an-awarenett of the J 
demogmphics of the schools of tomorrow* In 1982, almost one^th 1 
public school studcnu were from pc.r familief, onotcnth i^ere 1 
handicapped in some way, and over cHie^Tourth were from minoritr^grottprl 
(Habcrman, 1984). These proi>ortions are up frc she previous decade aSj^l 
should the current ircnd coritiiiue, they suggest an increa«5 \h the numbers I 
of youngsters who will fidi in school. Given these demographics, the heed I 
for skilled, sensitive, .tnd reflective teachers to i^jrrove instructional | 
effectiveness is certainly acute. o\ 
Eduators arc also aware of the variety of arguments about what pptitions, | 
o oricnution, and strategics should help teachers increase s udenU' academic | 
-s (BerUner, 1986; Carnegie TMfc Force, 1986; Gage, 1978; l^olicet | 
ERJC' Shulman, 1987). These argji^ncnts range f5om Shalman't J 
r MMflfei - j " I that teaching emphasizes compreht&nstoh andieasoning as well ii^ 
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y process, significant improvement in student lea ang is inorc likely to occur 
I \vithin schools: < 
Ir A spirit of inquiry,, or reflection, can be characterized by teachers' : 
I anyohefs) dissatisfaction with a current situation* and the tupug^ ; 
p identification of what is unacceptable, curiosity about a classropm-qr^ : 
f - student learning phenomenon, or concern, about past and curi^cn^^^^^^^ 
f poUcics/rel^^ the problem, t<»che^Witli a Sj^^^^ 

V, inquiry will ask qucstipnvabout wh^ the cKUdr^r^^^ ] 

r ^c?ch and have a sense of empowerment to. make w^^ c^smgcs are 

> : heeded to improve learning for children* It is this wi^^ 

y-, solve, to question, to look for answers, and to make cWnges t^^ 

characterizes a teacher/researchen Indeed, the whole notion 
I teacher/researchers who have an intellectual curiosity and cnci^^abpui-' ; 

their.students and classrooms is one manifestation of teacher inquiiy. i 
Teacher/researchers engage in action research. Aciioii research, ziterm ; 
( coined in the ia40s- by Collier (1945), is concerned with immediate 

solutions to and understanding of local problems. Although acdon research. ^ 
^ is often associated with classroom studies that are quantiutive in riaturi, it 
* fcan assume a qualitative design as well; Teachers should be encouiaged to i 

use either or both designs, depending upon the questions for which they i 
J seek answers. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify problems in the prt,->aration of :[ 

> teacher/researchers at the preservice and graduate levels and to describe J 
some experiences we, as teacher educators, can provide qur s.tudents that 1 

; encourage reflective teaching and classroom research* 

' \ 

PRESERVICE AKDmSER\n[CETEACHER/RESE^ ; 

A.8ighificant difference exists between preservice and inservice teachers in 
their background of teaching experiences. Preservice teachers have limited^ 
if any, teaching experiences to relate to new knowledge presented in i 
university courses. The experiences they do have are usually controlled i 
clinical or field experiences that are part of a planned teacher education 
program. Another manifestation of meager teaching experiences iaf that < 
preservice teachers ask few and often naive questions. Preservice teachers, \ 
however, are eager, enthusiastic, and idealistic, they are open to ideas and 
have established no set teaching patterns. Even though few classroom j 

^ experiences also means a paucity of experiences upon which to reflect, 

' these students offer us opportunities to foster inquiry and encourage their \ 
development as teacher/researchers. i 
*® ^^^^ hand, inservice teachers ordinarily have many and varied ; 
classroom experiences to share and to which they can telate new ?^ 
' FRIP*^^"* This wealth of experience allows them to ask practical and 

y ^^^^ questions about children and learning. FurUiermore, they arc ? 

:£i:^"^"^!^ ^ moTi^jnaturedeveLp 



mdifiTerent, burned out, aiid oren jkra^^ 
Since they usually have set teachingjjpatterm^^ 
their classroom practices^or teac|m)grp}^ Gertunly, ihese^^ 
proidde us different sorts rof oppoftiAniU^ 
: and: to help.them develop as teacher/rei^an^^ -^^-r^ | 

ASSIGNMENTS^i^ PRESERVICE TEACHBitS 1 1 

" A^ig^mcnU that consider the strengths and heeds^ofpreseryice T.eache^ 
and that guide rieflecu . e teachers who arc: initiate^ as teacher A<e^f<»»r 
cab occur in several contexts, such as early field experiencesi^^n^a^ 
readii^g practicums, and studient teaching. Assignments ^ shouIdv^bnMili^^^ 

• specific directions and guidelines to help thqiM^ ho^ce teachm^ J 
solve. In other words, assignments need to be stffuctu^^ The)rrsKoVw< I 
reflect the instructor's awareness that jpreservice teacherr 
collaboration with schools and/or campus*based supervtson.^^^^ 
should also be made with some degree of instructor tolerance^cau^^^^ 
students are so inexperiencied and are often focu^ on AeiMburik^^^ 
Assignments are made to encduiage. reflective ;king> ri6t<primanly to>-^ 
address children's reading problems, although si:^dents:benefit;ftpm. the\J 
dual objectives. Some assignments requirmg <eflectiveihinidng^^a^^ 
research that we pro^de preservice teachers in early.field ;cxperiienccs,.on- J 
campus reading practicums, and student teaching follow* . ; 

Early Field Experiences 

AMifnment No» 1. Conduct a case study of a child m your chusroom who if J 
at risk because of reading problems (jpossibly identifying^ )vpr^i^^ V: 
understanding vocabulary terms, comprehending the text,.or reading orallyt J 
fluently). Collaborate with the teacher to identify a child and to detcrmtoe :^ 
tl^e problem and possible causes of it Secure parental permmion 46 1^6^^^^ 
with the child. Formulate questions to answer in order to better underitiuid/ 1 
the child's reading problevj. Study the literature in the area or&erchUd'4 : 
difficulty. Study school records and then interview parents and school 
professionals working with the child. Observe the child in reading and ! 
nonreading situations and take notes. Organize and reflect upon Uie;. ] 
'information you have gathered and discuss the information with the ; 
teacher. Speculate on possible solutions to the pmblem. Prepare a case i 
study that d^ineates the problem, summarizes the Uterature, presents the 
dau gathered, draws conclusions, md answers the questions you and ttie :^ 
teacher posed. Your case study should be five to six pages lohg.ahd have a 
refereiice list attached. 1 
K^ttcnt No* 2; Conduct a study of a classroom problem in ,so|Ac '^.^ 
fflp^asi /language aru area (e.g., reading, spelling, oral language, Ustenm 
:jkiily €om»H>sing abiHty>^ ' - '"^^ ' 



tKe problem area. CoUect daU ~ sampler 

.oral language sampks, writtchilanguage samplcsi oriil reading iiwcuei. 
f ^^f nt rcipbrisc to yarioUs tjrpes prc^^^^^ 
theunformation you : have, ^thered and t dikuss .tHe :in^^^ 
/ ^•f^^''* Speculate on solution^ Ip the. prdbjcm. Pr(^^^^ 
di^lineates the problem, sumihuizei 
; ^.raw» conclusions, and ans^en ihc.qticstioris you and the t%h^^^^^ 
' paper should be mx to seven pages long and haye a referehc(^ list atU^ch^^ 
:^^^f^^^^^^9* 5* Study the theoretical^bases pf class^^^ 
instruction. Review articles and class note* on the major th^preti^^ 
positions. Interview the teacher regarding his or her beliefs about th^^ 
nature.of the readingLprocess and the process of learning to read; use wi 
interview format given in class (Leu & Kinzer, 1987; Gove, 198S). ^ntervi<rt*i 
eight students — four good readers and four poor readehhrH-egardingf t^ 
views of the purpose of reading materials and'assignmenU given; use the 
format given in class (Wixson, Bosky, Yochurii^ & Alycrmann, i?8*)> 
Observe classroom reading instruction for twb^hpurs (if studen 
grouped, observe a group of good readers and a grpupiof poor readers) and' 
:Uke potes. Prepare a paper that briefly summcHzes the major theoretical 
positions; summarizes the daU gathered; identifies problem/confUct a^^^ 
compares and contrasts teacher beliefs with their insii-ucdonal behaviors 
^nd teacher beliefs ivith student views; and finally relates teacher beliefs, 
instructional behaviors, and student views to the identified problems and 
theoretical posit* Dns studied. Your paper should be six to seven pag^s long 
and have a reference list attached; 

OnrCampus Reading Practictuns 

AMigntneht No. L Conduct an initial assessment and prepare a diagnostic 
report Administer an IRI, collect written and oral language samples, and 
administer an interest inventory and reader self-evaluation. Study the childfs 
folder, paying special attention tp infprmation supplied by the family and 
tcachen about the child^s reading/language arU strengths and needs* Write 
three- to fou^page diagnostic report that summarizes the daU gathered,, 
draws conclusions about student strengths and needs, esublishes three or 
four instructional objectives, and makes hypotheses about methpds and. 
materials that might help the child meet the objectives; attoch a reference, list 
Acnignment^No. 2. Plan to conduct three diagnostic lessons after . 
collaborating with the instructor to select one area of student need to study, 
Conduct the three diagnostic lessons and reflect on the effecU of tliree 
different strategies designed to improve ability in the area of need under 
'^Hi/{^TTf^ the diagnostic lesson frameworks and record-keeping procedures 
ERIC Readence, and Dishner (1985) or Walker (1988)1. Preps^^ 

JuBKta^ three-page paper that presenU your procedures for the dfag^pstic 

Ti:^.ji. . — .rr n 



leisohSi summarizes the results of each, «hd-dniwsx.ohcI^ 
;eaectiveness of each strategy for your student Attach a^^ 
AMfj^a^ Ko. 3, JCcep a tutdrihg log (adap Patteiik>n,c^^ 
•pfej^re/a^remediatibn report^ The; log Wit contain youi^;pIans;^ 
tession, .your observations of the child's ^responses,, and 
decisions ab^^ further instruction. Atxthe;.ehd.of.the pr^cUcu^^ 
rWi^-i four* to five-page remediation report, based: oh datilfrort^^^^ : 
r fttttoriiig^^^ lessons, that summarizes ttie ch^d^S:prog^.et^^ 

X loyrard eachvobjective and^ makes recommendations^ about future ' 
instruction^ atuch a reference list 

Student Teaching ' 

Student teachers can study their own theoretical views oiF reading/ 
instruction. Instructors can interview them regarding their beliefs :about(the 
r«2ading.pr6ce$s and the process of learning to read before, they^^ 
teaching. Stiide nt teachers can then interview children in each » bihcr^i 
reading grpups.and \ideotape each other teaching good and.p^r' readers. 
TTie.shidcht teachm can then reflect on thd*- prestudent teaching r 
bdiefs, if student teaching influenced those beliefs, and whether the " 
classroom teachers* practices were compatible with their beliefs auid/or the- 
children *$ beliefs. Finally, they can write a paper that considers their 
reflections on their reading instruction beliefs. > 
We find that most asugnments for tnser^ce teachers^cm be adapl^d^^fo^^^ 
preservice teachers to complete during their student teaching semester/ We 
also find that many of the assignments listed above can be adajpted^^^fo^^ 
inser^ce teachers. For example, the study of a classroom reading/lainguage 
aru problem can be adapted to add making hypotheses about methodrand 
materials to solve the problem, testing the hypotheses, and reporting the 
results. The diagnostic lesson assignment can be adapted: to involve, 
conducting diagnostic lessons with a group and reporting the results. 

ASSIGNMENTS FOR INSBRVICB ITACHBRS 

In many ways, ihservice teachers enrolled in graduate school are goocl 
candidates for the teacher/researcher movement In our experience, tiiey 
are intrigued with "conducting research* but somewhat fearful of being 
"researchers." They need support and encouiagemerit in their endeavors. A\, 
convenient classroom faciliutes exploring the role of teacher/researcher., - 
Often inservice teachers have already identified problems in their 
r*^"2f Tis but have not articulated them. 

|^|^(^ jjroup discussions that provide a sharper focus on the, problems ar£ 
^ mmmtm As^soon ^as a teacher has an identified problem, he or she must 

temsticaltoesedshJi^Foidffl 
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22 CHAUMKCES IN HEADiNG ^ 
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teacher/researchers at the inservice level: one that encourages a qualitatiye. 4 
study and one that produces a quantitative study. ,^ 

-^^f??**P*^ No. L Consider the children, learning processes, or curriculum 4 
irijyour classroom. For the next class period, sdendfyrproblems in one, two,; ::i 
[ or several areas that are troublesome to you as Uie leachen At that ; 

will form small groups to discuss and more sharply focus the identified > J 
/- problems. You must select one problem to study/research in depth;. :^ 
you have selected the problem, begin keeping a log. For instancei if a chiW^ 
intercsU you, systematically observe the child in learning; situations and ^ {^ 
record your observations. Note the context, the task, the iMteriads, and; A^^^^ 
child's behaviors as he or she acquires new skills or informadon. Begin to^ ?i 
^ note which, of the above variables seem to be the most t!x>ubles6me for thU> J 
child. Alter the variable and observe the results. Collect examples of the j 
child's work with a representative sample of contexu, tasks, and matcrialf. 
Study the child's schooLrecords. Review related and pertinent literature; 
Interview the cihild's previous teachers. Begin to consider possible causes of j 
the problem. Consider and reflect on your observations, data, and outside 
information. Speculate on possible solutions to the problem and reflect on 
your growth as a teacher/researcher. Prepare a paper that examines the , : 
teacher/researcher process, your study of the problem, and your 1 
/ conclusions. Be prepared to share your research at the research seminar. 
Assignment No. 2. 

Select and define a problem. A problem is a hypothesis or question that 1 
interests you and that can be tested or answered through the collection and ; 
analysis of-rtata. State your problem in question form or as a declarative l 
statement. Be sure to limit the problem so that some conclusions are ^ 
possible. For instance, if you are concerned about your children's mastery, of J 
tile content of tiie social studies textbook, your question might evohre from 
•How can I help my children read tiieir social studies textbook?" to nVhat ' 
prereadbg strategies would help my children understand the content hi the 
social studies book?" to "Is an Expectation Oudine (Spiegal, 1981) an 
effecdve strategy to help the children in my classroom master the content in 
the social studies textboc*:?" You will need to review tiie existing literature 
related to the identified question or problem because you need some degree 
of understanding of what is known or still unknown about the problem. 
Derign Ae tkdy. Randomly dwide your studenU into two groups. Design a 
social studies lesson using an Expec ation Outiine and a lesson that is taught 
as you usually teach. Teach the Expectatipn Outiine lesson to one group 
a:aid the regular lesson to the other group. The next day give an 
unannounced test over the material. 
... • ^ Jj" data* Score the tests and determine the average score for each 

^' ERXC^^^^P*'^^ * fif^^P^ ^^^^ group's average score. Prepare a^ 

SKHsaJEacy distribution (or tallies) for tiie number of students that earned 

rrj^ch:sco vc> : nt . m _ : L . 



Draw ewcJun<msfrom the data* Your conclusions are:based oh the result* bf 
t .your data analysis. They should be stated in relation to the origiiiaj 
question. As a teacher/researcher, summarize what has been done andldraw 
' inferences from what you found. Rem smber that your resulu are valid only 
in ypiir classroom. You cannot generalize to other children or other; 
classrooms. Prepare a paper that follows the above steps. Be prepared^o 
share your research at die research seminar. 

^ Both assignments are open enough to accommodate any topic or area on 
^^hich we want to focus. Another assignment we have used is described by 
Moore and Moore (1985) in which students create a minireplicatioh of a. 
study already conducted. We use these assignments in content reading 
courses, diagnosis and remediation courses, elementary, reading, courses, 
language arts courses, and. exceptional children's reading problems courses. 
In sum, the assignments can be modified to fit any course. 

The research seminar is a very important aspect of our teacher/resf^archer 
preparation. At the seminar, each student presents his or her research, and 
the group discusses the question, the procedure, the daU collection and 
analysis, and the results. We also try to have a research project of our own to 
share at the seminar so that we can create a collegial context It is exciting 
to watch teachers become so engrossed in the research process that they 
participate in lively discussions about what they want to research next. Vfhm 
that happens, we know that we have a new group of research colleagues in 
the schools. 
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Content reading courocc for tccondstry prc»crvicc teacher* are required in 
more than 60% of the states (Farrell & arrindonc, 1984); these teacher 
ceraficaUpn requirements were enacted witfi the hope that hew cdhten^^ 
teachers would develop the skills to help studenu jearnirom . difficult- 
secondary. texa>ooks. It is unclear, however, whether content reading couri^^ 
effectively cprivuice prcservicc secondary teachers to use conteiit reading 
strategies when they begin tca^^ 

Much of the research on content reading courses has focused oil: 
studcnUMttitudes. Professors often hear complaints frora.ytudenU who do 
not understand the purpose of the course. Tliis ''bad attitude'' seems to go^ 
beyond the general discontent sometimes expressed by college student^ 
taking required education courses. It may reflect a gap between the 
philosophy expressed in the course and the culture of the traditional 
secondary school. 

Why do some students have poor attitudes cven.before the course be^itfi^^ 
Stewart and O'Brien (1989) found that only 25% of entering shideriu Kadfa 
? purpose of the course, whUe 39^^ belicyed, the f file 

*E R^C fot ihe^ personiil reading remediation,; 
|HMfflM{ig8J) found thy^ studenu from fieldi t^^^^ 



2 € CHAUjmats w Beapjng 

class lectures and discussions rather than from texts. Ratekin, Simpson^ 
Alvcrmann, and Dishner (1985) found that less than 1% of the hp/he , 
assignmcnU given by high, school teachers expected studenU to •develop j 
concepts from text.** 

O'Brien (1988) suggests that preservice teachers may already be aware 
that many high school cultures stem lectures and discussions, tiot reading/f 
They may be resistant to the course because it is perceWed as full of •hrory ] 
tower* ideas that cannot be applied in the 'real world." ^ 

It has been found repeatedly, however, that con tcnt.i^ading courses can, ^ 
persuade preserAcc teachers that content reading strategies are valuable : 
(Allen, 1982; Bader 8c Pearce, 1983; DiUingofski\& Dulin, 1979; Gehrkc^ J, 
Schaefer, feSchlick, 1982; Lloyd, 1987; Memory, i98S;,OrIariao,4985; Welle, ^ 
1981). When and under what conditions does this improved attitude ^ 
translate into use o^ the strategies when teaching? 

Only a few researcher^ have studied the actual use of strategies learned in ; 
a preservice content reading course. Most studies have examined course ^ 
structures that promote use of the strategies. For example, timing thcV. 
course just prior to the internship or student teaching has been foundito be ' 
helpful (Allen, 1982; Bader & Pearce, 198S). Requiring students to use J 
strategies for their own learning or in a field e7<perience also is valuable <^ 
(Memory, 1983; Olson & GilUs, 1983). J 

But what about the school culture that preservice teachers encounter as ^i 
student teachers or beginning teachers? If preservice teachers' altitudes ! 
toward content leading improve as a result of the content reading course^ ; 
will they be able to put their newly found beliefs into practice in the reality- i 
of the secondary school? 

The purpose of this study was to examine whether secondary student 
teachers used the strategies that they were Uught in a content reading i 
course. We also examined whether student teachers found particular ; 
strategies to be rnore useful in different content areas and if cooperating ' 
teachers' knowled;je of content reading strategies was related to student . 
teachers' use of die strategies. ^ ^ 

METHOD 

Subjects were secondary student teachers at a public midwestern urban ' 
university. They were about evenly divided between rollege seniors and 
postgraduates who had returned to college for teaching certification. All 48 ^ 
secondary student teachers during one spring quarter were sent surveys; 12; ^ 
males and 11 females (48%) responded. The age range of the respondcnU : 
was 22 to 40 with a mean age of 28. Theu- student-teaching assignmenu were 
in both s'yourban and urban secondary school, 
^"•"/cys were distributed to students by university supervisors during^^- 
K^ udent teaching seminars. In most insUnces, students were grouped \ 
— ^^rseminars according to content area. Two groups, the physical. • 
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education and the science majors, had only one respondent each* 
Because it would be impossible to generalize for those disciplines based 
on only one survey each, those two responses were not considered in the | 
anmlysis. . | 

AH subjects had Uken, within a year prior to their student teaching;."! 
experience, a foupcredit course in secondary content reading ihethods/Thc | 
course emphasized the theory behind and the use of strategieiJ to hclji, J 
secondary students learn from text The underlying philosophy of tfic .^^ 
course was to help preservice teachers develop skills to integrate reading; ^ 
strategies mth course content in order to improve learning* Strategics/ 1 
addressed in the course were uken from Content Area Reading {Yzcca^ tc ^ 
Vacca, 1989) and Reading Strategies e nd Practices (Tierney, Readence, Sc j 
Dishner, 1985). An important component of the course was a concurrent ^ 
field experience in a public school classroom (two hours per week) where -J 
thii: preservice teachers practiced the strategies learned in class, 

Cooperating teachers to whom the student teachers were assigned Had 
been selected hy local school district administrators. These teachers had 1 
been identified as master teachers who v^ould serve as good role models smd ^: 
mentors for the student teachers. The school district administrators worked ^ 
closely with the Office of field Serwccs at the university to ensure that the 
most qualified, cooperating teachers were chosen. 

For this preliminary study, student teachers completed a questionnaire at § 
the end of their student teaching experience. Sbcteen text-based, six stud} ^< 
skills/research, and seven vocabulary strategies were listed, all of which had 
been Uught and subsequently practiced by students taking the content area 
reading course. Additional questions addressed the teaching environment^ ^ 
the attitudes of cooperating teachers and student teachers toward content 
area reading strategies, and the experience level of the cooperating 
teachers. The student teachers indicated whether each content area reading . 
strategy taught in the preservice methods course was used frequently 
(weekly or twice a month), sometimes (once a month), seldom (less than 
once a month), or never. £ 

3iESUi;rs ^ 

Some of the content reading strategies were used much hiore frequently ^ 
than others. Forty-three percent of the student teachers surveyed reported 
usmg advance organizers sometimes or frequently. Other popular text^based 
strategies and the percentage of students who reported using them - 
sometimes or frequenUy are as follows: DRTA, 38%; structured overviews, 
SS%; and se ,->antic mapping, 29%. The most popular study skills strategy ^ 
was the Notcuking System for Learning, 24%. Several vocabulary strategies 
^--^"•cd by student teachers frequerftly or sometimes. They included 
pn ipiial analysU and dictionary skills, SS%, and structural analysis and 
lal redefinition, 24%. 3 g 



i^Hed^EnglUh s vied M% of the: 1 

Simis^» SS%ttrt. busineii,ll%/ana i<^ 
A difference in ;the use of strategie* alio wm fdvit^^^^ stttdent 

tcAcherf vfiioiie xoopemting. teachers \ver«;fi|mi^ 

dioM^vho were iiotifi^ the ttratei^es. Onl^ 4^^^ 

, teachers reported thai their cddpeniting tdiclien wer^efi^ 
f readscg strategies. These student teachers also ^portcid ui^.th^ ju^^ 

mc^e often in the classroom; Student teachers i^OM CMperit^ 
t> did not use textbooks reported less use of content rcadlhj^strat^cfv^ .f i 

DISCUSSION 

It shouId. be noted that problems with seIf«reporting the use of content' 
reading strategies (Alvermahn Jt Swafford, I98d) may tj^nd to infla^ 
reported use of-the strategies^ Further rtsearch^JncIud^'nglnterM 
observations, and document anai)^s, is warnmtcd Nonethek^tt^ th^ 
of this preliminary study suggest that.only a limited number o&stnte^ 
learned in the.preiervice.course w^^ used during studtent t^i^ 
Of 29 reading strategies taught^ only 7 were used once a ^ohth or more lijf 
more than 20%^ of the student teachers, and none was used by ikoai thi* 
4S% of the student teachers. Strategies were used much inore often 
studerit teachers in some subjects than in others. Reasons fp^ thesie^ 
differences cannot be determined by this study. Variables such as the 
differential use of textbooks, the amount of reading material auigtied, and 
the philosophy and knowledge of the cooperating teacher in rctiitidn to' 
content area reading stratejgies should be explored. In pardcular, ihe 
cooperating teacher's knowledge of content reading strategies appears fo be, 
related to student teacher use of the strategies. 

Eight)K>ae percent of the student teachers in this study reported that 
their cooperating teachers were unfamiliar with content reading sthitegies. 
fiowever, it is likely that these cooperating teachers had been exposed to. 
Uiese ideas thrbugh inservice or preservice edixcation. The state in which: 
thk study was conducted requires all preservice teachers. to take a course In 
content reading, and manydistricis have offered inservice progranis aswe^ 
Reading educators, however, report that inahy teachers 
reading strategics in preservice and inservice programs never us46 tl«jm in^ 
the classrooms (Vacca & Gove, 1982; Dupuis, Askov, Jb Lee, 1979). 

Several researchers have suggested reasons why content reading strategies' 
are used, infrequently in secondary schobls- Ratekin et aL (1985) curved 
40 secondary school class seuions and compared methods^obserVed with: 
* O suggested in content are?* reading methods textbooks; fhcy found; 
£|^JC«tbqoks advocate strategies that require high degrees of sttiden^ 
f^»-'tion u wially found in smalt group instruction, the eight teachefi im 



Another significtnt observation wa« that the teacher, not^the text, v>» 
viewed^ the primary source of information. 

Cooperating teachers may bclieyc that constiaints in the secondary 
school, part of the culture as O'Brien (1988) si^ests, prevent Che ur^ oT 
content reading strategies. These barriers may include time restrictions^ 
content-coverage requirements, lack of good tcxu, belief in the eflficiencf oC 
lecture, and strong discipline-based beliefs that dicUte acceptable 
insdructional practice* Cooperating teachers who believe content readjbg^ 
strate^es arc impractical arid unnecessary are riot likely to model thetVL fo;^ 
studentteachersor sanction their use. ^ / 

A new dialogue among secondary teachers, admmistrarqrs, uniyersity 
professors, and researchers is necessary. Teams representing these groups 
should review educadonal goals for secondary studenU and discuss .^ys 
literacy activides can be included an every content area* The literacy of 
secondary school studenU will improve only if professionals at all bvels 
work together for practical and unaginative curriculum chang.^es" 
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As teacher educators, we are always looking for ways to improve the teacbM:^^ 
performance of the students enroHediin our classes. Wc want them tb^ 
undersund the processes of reading and writing from the inside out^ to J 
become aware of themselves as literate individuals who are capable of | 
helping others become literate* StudenU enrolled in graduate and 1 
undergraduate methods of teaching reading classes have already leameili^lo | 
read and write and can use this knowledge effectively in their daily Itmk | 
Teacher educators must enable students to make this tadtknowjkdge yisibie j 
if students are to undersund how literacy is learned and to appfy this-:| 
knowledge to their teaching. 

Reading is a transactional process, an event shaped by the reader, ||e j 
text, and the context (Holland, 1985; Probst, 1988; Rosenbktl, 197i8),i 
Rea^trs bring to the text their own tioiiquc set of life expediences,. Ae events ■ 
they have lived through, their values and beliefs, their literary histories^ ' 
Literary conventions reflected hi the author's st}ie or the text genre are alK> 1 
critical in shaping readers* responses. The third component in the r 
transaction' is the social context, the setting in which the reading eyent ^ 
occiurs. 

Instruction in many elementary or college classrooms 4ces not ^ 
recognize these relationships. Reading and writing are Uught as seU of ,^ 
skills that must be isolated, practiced, ar^di -Ss^ombtned to ensure master^^: 
(DeFord, 1985). With a skills-orienUJi view of literacy, the tacli = 
pi^ Ip Rtandmg of literacy is lost. Teachers focusing on the jdcills of Utera:^ | 
tl^^ )gcr focus on the aestbetic^oy of reading and writing; teaching ^ 
fegCMiet ft technical^kiM,^and^cachersJ>ecomerinfQrmation disnfcuscii^ 



a giaduate-lm! metjb^^^^ ^hipj^^^!^^ 
in six literature study groiip that fbcu&ed qn.tfie.f^^ 

:RoWrt^^^ 
1^; Wallace Stevens/^ Pdstcard Jro^ 

I ; : ShortStories: ' ^ 

Menmee» "Mateo Falcone" 
I Truman Cipotc^'AI^ 
^ Novels:. I 

Katherine Paterson, TA^ Gr«a^ C^Z^^^ 5j 
Theodore Taylor, TA« Cay ^ o| 

" ' - - - ' - C'" '-.^ 

Research questions included: What happens ^hen stU(!enU;rn^^ together iir " I 
literature study groups? What wiU the^.^^ revealiibout chcW resfsonlM^ J | 
to the pieces that/^rere read? W5ii jtudcn conncctidnr Wtwecff^^ 

discussions and their own teaching situations? . ' 

Data consisted of audiotapes and itranscripts of the discussion groups. ; I 
response journals kept by the stu<icntsi ,and comments inade d^nn^iiclauf 
discussions; daU wercranalyzed using analytic induction OBogdan fc^ 
, i982)* As categories emerged, they were compared and conirastc^^^ 
\ previous and subsequent categories for the purpose of idenS^nfc 
^ patterns in the data* ' f ' 1 

^ Four general areas emerged: (I) the types of responses^m^^ ^ 
literature study groups: constructing simple meaning, persoiu3 inv61^^^ i 
shared inquiry, critique, analysis of reading.strateg^es, and ap|>licati6n to 
teaching; (2) similarities and differences between comments made dunng: '^j 
discussions and comments i:ecprded in the response Journals; (3) critiques pt J 
the literature study groups* what was learned, how the groups changed, how 
participants felt about tiie groups; and (4) the influence of the text on the - 
discussion* This paper will discuss the types of responses made in the groups* [ 
:^ and give examples of each* 

r raB PKACTICE OF LITERATURE STTO \ 

; i>iijtefature study groups are groups in which five or.iix studenU read and 
I /*pQ f r ^ cotonaon text (Ecds & Wells, 1989; Galda, 1983; Golden, 1986; 
r ?E ' l^^^^ ' emphasis is on shared inquiry, discussions in which i 
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construct or regain meaning, read sections of tiie text aIoud» and generally /ll 
demonstrate their comprehension of what they have read. 

Before the first literature study group met, I assigned a text (thif 1 
done in order to provide muhiple copies of the text) and explained Sc ? 
; t^sactional theory of reading and its relation to reading insU'uction/The 
students were then told they were going to read the text, reflect, write down- 
their reaction and interpretation 6f the text in the form, of a response 
journal entry, and then meet in small groups to discuss what they had i^iead' 
and written. The students' reactions were not unexpected. Many:groaned^ 
and rolled their eyes. Other muttered about how they hated poetry or 
literature. Others just IooT:ed bored. 

The next day when the groups met, I eavesdropped on the discussion 
groups and heard many students ask, "What does she want us to do?* Other 
commenU ranged from reactions such as **! didn't understand this* to 
unusual and unexpected interpretations of the text When the disciissionr 
ended, the students wrote down their interpretations of how the group went. 
Journal topics included comments about the group's interactions, .exampl^^ 
_cf^hpw texr.interpretations changed of remained Uie same, and suggestions 
for how the practice could be used in another classroom setting. The entire 
class then met to analyze what happened in the groups. We discussed- the 
: varied interpretations to the text, the group processes, the types o£ 
comments made, and the way the discussion flowed. The types of comments 
were similar to those found in a study by Ecds and Wells (1989) that 
examined the responses of fifth and sixth graders in literature study groups. 

The following examples come from the discussion of two short stories, 
••Mateo Falcone** by Prosper Merimes and "A Lamp in a Window" by 
Truman Capote. "Mateo Falcone," written during tt.e 19th century, tells of a 
family living on the maquis in Portugal. When the only son betrays the 
community's code of honor, Mateo Falcone does the only thing honor will 
allow him to do— he kills the son. 

"A Lamp in a Mndow" is the story of a man stranded one night on a 
country road. He walks up to a house where an elderly lady lives alone with 
her cats. She has no telephone but invites the man to spend the night and 
go to a nearby store in the morning. They talk for hours, about literature 
and about life. The man notices a new freezer in the otherwise aging house, 
and the woman opens it to reveal the bodies of cats, "All my old 
friends. . . . It's just that I couldn't bear to lose them. Completely. ... I guess 
you think I'm a bit dotty.' A bit dotty. . . .But radiant: a lamp in a window" 
(Capote, 1980, p. 20). 

RESPONSE TYPES IN THE GROUPS 

Mwprj^ '-.its were initially hesitant about sharing their interpretations, but once 

II^tili^di5CUSStolL.£oUtoin2^lh^^ 



psirtf of tfi^^ uiiciean Oliey auked each othe^^^ 

4 words or ^ p^ 

.reidin^.^^ firoih the text In genehiU they ci^ea^ 

tj^textthey^^ 

lyinhie: ;* ..By. the way,r^ many thought it was a man die let in? 
|3»a: ' ididl" /^^ ' . - 

Ellen: They called him a . . ^ 

I >^ Winnie; Where did it say that? I Inqkedlback in the story *cause rtoo dioughVit^^^^^ 
L_ was.a man butTcan'c find pu^i^^^ - n ^ f! | 

Ellen: Well^here says,:it*5 not really referring to him, but it sayf^Cahe' reads ' 

frbm pa^e 19]^ "liVhat an excep^onal expcrien^^^ ^ 

living alone here in the wilderness and ' have a stranger/JtuncKk^pn^^^^ ^ 

door iri the middle of th^ night and not only openit bu^.%f£r^Iy ; 
him inside and offer him shelter/ 1 , / 



Personal Imrolvement 

When I asked if the discussion stayed on the topic and always reflate jt^^ 
directly to the text, many students gave,a sheepish gnn. They admitted thait : 
they often talked about themselves and their experiences, reminiscenc^^^ : 
inspired by the text. Students viewed this as a negative aspect of the; ; 
discussion group, as off-task behavipr. I emphasized the importance of ^ 
personal involvement for people who are truly literate. Only those who find i 
a connection between their lives and what they read continue to use readings « 
as a lifelong pursuit. ^ ) 

jShared Inquiry 

A te Kt is never complete; the reader must always make inferences and fill in 
the ;aps left by the author. Students read between the lines and bc}'ond;the ' 
text to understand what they read. In the literature study groups, :r<eader$ , 
developed a deeper understanding of the text by hearing the different 
analyses of others and perhaps revised their own. Aji excerpt fr6m.06nna!s. '] 
journal entry about the discussion of "A Lamp in a Window" illustrates Uiis> I 
finding: ^ 

I feel more comforuble with the group. I*d not thought to take this story more ^ 
seriously or compare the character with anydhe Tve known. I respect everyone- \ 
else's opinion, but I still can't see a deeper meaning in this 4U>ry. Othar ilian- y 
helping this suranger in a time of need and being well versed in literature, how wai; : 
she •'A Lamp in a Window*? Mliat enlightenment did she share? ' ' 
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yauto iie in the discussion groups went beyond li^rat and i { 
rxogsprehehsionrstudentsghalvz^ 
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(fiaong other things) the way the plot w?!^ d6veloped» Ihe typer of J 
f:h«i^ die text, znA the author's stylie and use of language. This Ic^l | 

\ oir>aa«lys» is always^oped for and nattundly emerged through dialogue; 'M\ 
Jf^^xc.crpt from Wirimc's response journal entry frcin "A t4imp in : 
:iMlnd<m^ shws this tender \^ 

iliehs wis a lot of iiie of ihtertextuidity in the piece (new wordr-I Just had tpiiue itl); . | 
Also a lot of attention .was paid to building the character and creating the setting;^ f 

Amdb^is of Reading Sirategles | 



Unlike the fifth and sixJi graders in the earlier study (Eeds & Wells, 1989)» 
ttie.adult students discussed how they read a text Here is an example^frdm stv- 
-di8CUMiofi^o£*M . '\ 

[ Ellen:! don't think I was ever so upset after I read a story. I Just, I sat down on.my ^ 
bed and I read it I had ux>uble getting into it I don't knot^ why but liliink j 
it wasjusty it was confusing and I had to keep going back and : getting all o ] 
these words right, you know. And then I Just got done and I, I Just couldn't 
believe it I was shocked. 

?MPUCA110NS 

Tfirough ^rticipation in literature study groups and through analy sis of the 
discussion groups, participants developed a deeper understandin'; of what j 
they do naturally as literate people* Through dialogue, readcw^xpajwt^/J^! 
their own understanding of the text, themselves, and the woHd arpuhd' i 
them. They discovered a deeper, more critical understandings.of literature 
and perhaps life* ^ 

Participants related their learning experiences to their oiyn classrooms' 
and began to recognize the importance of a transactional view of teaching 
and learning. This knowledge can help inform their teaching by . 
demonstrating the importance of discussion, not interrogation. Readers ai« 
capable of discussing and analyzing a text without relying on predetermined 
(and posMbly insignificant) teacher-directed queslicns. Through authentic \ 
dialogue, a community of learners in which literacy is valued as an J 
important lifelong pursuit, not as a set of skills to be learned and practiced 
only in a school setting, can develop. 
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A Comparison of 
Reading SfKMriaiisis, 



JUDY SAMOY JOHNSTONB 
Mount SL Mary's CoUege 

Field experiences that require prescr e teachers to observe in jdassrspail 
and participate teaching lessons have become prevalent In teacher ' 
education preparation. Specific standards by the National Aisocialiohl^irf^ 
State Directors of Teacher Education and CerUfieadpn (NASDTEit^ JL^) 
Uied^ to evaluate programs require early field experiences prior to sdliden( C 
>, inching. Traditionally, field experiences are a part of methods courses 
^ utaiig^t by college professors. However, classroom teachers usually a«Iuate 
^$?lhc:studenu* performance in the field experience. Occas^unatly^ studcfnU a 

^ A-review of the literature, including a recent ERIC search, reveaki very 
I few stodies pertaining to die simultameov^ ^ 
f perf0rmance by college supervisors, supervising teachers, content 
[ specialists, and the students themselves (Hattie, 6lpher?i fc dole, I9M^ 
J lTvine,198S; Wheeler*: Snoop. 1982^ 

^c^ummin of InxmstigsUiahs RiUid Jo Riaiing contain no studies ^>ecificaHy 
[ 4r: n I r^^ evaIu3itio«i of field experiences m reading methods cbiirses. 

ULl\tL>j^ Richardson, and Seftik (1985) compared supervising teaph^^ ^ 
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competenqr areas» the student teachers evaluated themselves more highly 
than their supervising teachers. <i 

Irvine (198S) investigated ''the relationship between preseryice and \| 
^ supervi/wry teachers' reporU of preservice teachers' classroom behavior | 
after completion of a speciHc training^pn^ram designed^to facili 
assessra^ent skills and coitcgiar relationships" (p. 25); Using GeorgiaVg 
Teacher Performstnce Assessment Instruments (TPAI), the preservice and 
siipervisihg teachers evaluated the preservice teachers' perfomance m 14 
competency areas. The findings indicated that *prescryice tcachei^ sctf- 
ratings of their performance moderately agree with the independen t ratings | 
of theii >super\ising teachers" (p. SO) . | 

Wheeler and Knoop (1982) studied "the appraisal of student teaching | 
performance among academic supervisors, field supervisors^ and self*' ^ 
ratings" (p. 178). The findings indicated that the evaluations of the cpUegC:^ ; 
and field supervisors correlated highly, but preservice teachers rated i 
themselves signiBcantly higher in most categories than their superi'isors. 

Evaluating student performance in reading is important because it helps < 
to improve student proficiency in effective use of reading strategies, f 
Evaluating student performance also helps determine consistency between ] 
what is taught in the reading methods course and Ivhat the field super^soni^ i 
and reading teachers expect Therefore, the purpose of this study was tb 1 
compare the evaluations of junior and senior preservice teachertf ; 
supervising teachers and reading specialists who observed student ] 
performance using a modification of the Directed Reading-Thinking. '{ 
Activity (DRTA). In addition, the study investigated whether there was a t 
difTerence between the evaluations of primary and intermediate supervising ; 
teachers. 

METHOD Vi 

Four groups of subjects participated in the study The first group consisted 
of 12 elementary education juniors who had just completed a methods 
course in reading. The second group of students was made up of 18 ^ 
elementary education seniors who had completed student tep^ching. 
Thirteen supervising teachers (seven from the primary grades and six from \ 
the intermediate grades) composed the third group. The fourth group 
contained 28 reading specialists, all of whom had master's degrees. All ; 
students attended the same college; the teachers and specialists were ^ 
employed by the school districU in which the students had their field : 
experiences and student teaching assignments. 

The instrument used to^ >valuate student performance consisted of nine 
catesories, three of which related to teaching in general (closure, follow*up ' 
pp [p'y^ classroom management) and six that directly pertain:^.d to the,:'] 
t^Lgcation of the DRTA (introduction to lesson, vocabulary development i 
reading for a purpose, discussion, reading to support preaictidns, an^ . 



questiohing)* C!o;itent validity of the instrument was verified by a^eam of | 

reading experts^ — -| 

_ .A videotape t^as made of a student teacher using the modification of the > | 

DRTA with a group of fifth*grade students* It was shown on separate | 

occasions to. each group of subjects who completed the evaluation, form by | 

rating the student's performance in each category usirig.a likert scale vdth J 

10 as "ouUtanding'' and 1 as "needs improvement^ Commenu were also f 

written under each category indicating strengths and weaknesses* | 

Analyses of variance (ANOVAs) were conducted across the four grdu|Mi. 

for each competency and for the global score, followed by Tukey post hoc I 

tests, where appropriate* In addition^ tests were performed to determine | 
differences between the primary and intermediate supervising teachers for 

each variable and for the global score* i 

RESULTS J 

Descriptive data and results of the ANOVAs are presented in Table L 
Significant differences occurred across the four groups for each of the nine 
competencies and the global score* Tukey post hoc analyses revealed that ^ 
the reading specialists consistently rated the student's performance, ? 
signifirantly lower on all competencies and the global score* Few significant ' 
diflferences occurred among the other groups* The means of the juniors ^ 5 
were significantly lower than the nteans of the seniors for the variables oif \ 
"introduction to the lesson" and "classroom management** In addition, the 
means of the supervising teachers were significantly lower than those of the 
seniors for the variables of "closure" and "follow-up activity** ^ , 

Descriptive data and t tesU for the primary and intermediate grade , 
supervising teachers are reported in Table 2* In each case there were no 
significant differences between the evaluations of the primary and 
intermediate grade supervising teachers* 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this study indicate that preservice teacher ratings of student 
performance on the modification of the DRTA compare favorably with 
those of their supervising teachers. There was agreement among the 4 
juniors, seniors, and supervising teachers for each of the six competencies o; 
that directly pertain to the modification of the DRTA* In addition, the 
primary and intermediate grade supervising teachers evaluated the 
students' performance in a similar manner* J 

The reading specialists, however, rated the student's performance 
significantly lower than the other groups on all competencies and the global 
w> md they were more variable in their ratings* One reason might be 
ER^C nature of their training in a specialized field, the reading specialists , 
"ssf^j more knowledgeable and critical in evaluating performance* In : 



Gmjpetency 



Seniors timhaik- ifteck&i 



Yocaibulary development 
X 7:75 

^Rniding for a purpose 
X. 8J6 



Diaciinioa 
Reading, to support 



I.!9 

1M 
1.11 



X 8.08 

a) 0.99 
^esjdoning 

X 7.50 

JZ> 0.90 
jOktsure 

,X 8.00 

^SD 0.60 
fbDoWHip activity 

"X^ 8.00 

a> 0.7S 

Classroom management 
7.33 

SD 153 
Global score 

X 69.91 
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8.85, 
LQ4 

7.61 

8.83 
1.09 

8.00 
1.37 



8.88 
0.9 

7.8S 
1.58 

8.61 
16.1 

9.05 
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9.16 
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77.0ii 
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41.04 
12.13 



22.6!0i» 
41.98* 
S5.40* 
38.e»* 
vS2.88* 
6«55* . 
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short, they thay have higher expectations and sUndardi« Supervising 
leachers^ .who work on a regular basis with juniors and tehims* may: be imtee 
cq^itrat of a beginning teadier*s ability. U may alio U tfiat supe^^^ 
teasers tend to be sympathetic to student teachers and theWfoce may n^ 
evaluate them as rigwously. ^ ^ . '"^ 

The findings of this study have implications for evaluating :fi.eii^ 
experiencei in reading methods courses. There was compatibility betWe^ 

Mmm^ Standard Deviatkuur, and t Testa for Primacy and Intenttedkle 
Snpivvl^ > 
Coa^ctetKy Areas and <a bM Scow» 
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Student teachers and supervising teachers with regard co expectations for 
C performance using :the 'DRTA* Students should have more confidence in 

their evaluations as their evaluations were similar to both primary and. 
. interuiediate grade supervising teachers* Future research needs-lo be 

conducted to explore differences in the reading specialists' eyaluationii. 

Such inquiry may also offer the beginnings of a developmental scoring 

system with expectations for preservice teachers at some point on a. 
. continuum. 

Finally, videotapes of student performance can be valuable insthictioniS' 
tools r In subsequent methods courses the professor, after lecturing ^^^ut 
and (lemoastrating a teaching strategy, could use ^deotape with current 
students to evaluate their understanding of each competency* The 
discussion that follows each st^p enables the professor to assess students* 
knowledge and, when necessary, reteach before Held placements. 
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Early Reading Assessment an ^ 
Decision-Making Fi^ctices in Kinde>rgiirten 



CAROI^ A. HQDGES 
Buffalo State College 



A vsricty of national early childhood associations loalhtalns lOiat the pressure; ^ 
to achieve high scores on standardized tests has resulted in changes in the 
content ofkindeigarten programs (Bredekamp, 1986; International Readmg 
Assocbition, 1986; Moyer, Egertson, & Isenberg/1987; National Assodatip^ 
for the Education of Young Childreji, 1988). Thfcse changes, often in thc; | 
form of increased demands for traditional ''academic*' content, do not attend- 
to children's social^ emotional, and intellectual development Atthe s^mc^ 
time, reading researchers claim that reading assescm'ent'in . general has not 
kept pace vnth advances in reading research, theory, ahdpractice {Edehkftch 
Harman, 1988; Squires, 1987; Tcale, 198^; Valencia & Pearson, 1986)* In the 
case of early literacy instruction, many reading theorists and researcherif ^ 
advocate an emesgent literacy perspective. Thb approach emphasizes >^o!e 
to part'processing through an integration of reading, writing, listening, and, : 
speaking. 

If it is true that pressures to achieve high scores on standardized tests can: 
influence classroom curriculum and instructional decisions, then ivhai ^ 
pressures do current tesu of "reading readiness* or carfy literacy exert? Do 
provide information for teacher decision making that is 
V E RI C P°^^"^^^y appropriate for young children? Do they reflectadvaiices f 
I ummm-M >ry and reiearch an early literacy instruction? Or do they lead to sidlhh 
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I tools be reliable predictors of achievement in early and later literacy? This 

^ pk^per attempts to answer ihcje questions by presenting an analyas of items on 

. cu rent readiness and other early reading tests, by reporting interviews vnidi 

I teachers and others about their use of test results, and by reporting 

? coQipariscns of teacher classification of pupils based on teachers* classroom 

> observations with students* stanine scores on a conventional early reading test 

Six sundardized reading readiness and tests of early reading ability wer«t 
; analyzed (Clymer k Barrett, 198S; Farr, Prescott, Balow, k Hogan, 1986; 
MacGinitie, 1978; Madden, Gardner, &ColUns, 1982; Nurss k McGauvnai, 
1986). An examination of these tests shows that auditory and visual 
(liscrimination, grapheme/phoneme correspondences, letter recognition, 
listening comprehension, word meaning, >asual-motor coordination^ and 
sentence meaning appear to be important factors in tests of early (k.S-l*9) 
reading ability. A summary of test componenU is displayed in Table 1, 

Wher^ tasks for assessing these skills are analyzed; it is easy to agree with 
Kenneth Goodman's comment that, Unfortunately^ most sUndardized teste 
of reading and writing focus strongly on isolated skills and wcrdc. If they use 
t> connected texts, these are often short, disjointed, and deliberately obscure 
* to make thorn harder* (1986, p* 42). The examples provided below 
represent many that were discovered through test item analysis. 

Letter recognition was assessed in one test in such a deconScxtualized 
manner that any relationship to •real* reading is unclear. In a subtest 
entitled Recognizing Letters, the children are asked to •Put your finger on 
the picture of the spoon. In the box next to the spoon, find the letter a 
. Draw a line through c, the letter c* This type of item does not represent a 
real reading situation; moreover, it could easily confuse children. Each item 
in this section is preceded by a picture of something to help children keep 
their places on the page. The pictures are not particuhrly confusing, but in 
some cases the first letter in the word representing the picture is one of the 
letter choices, albeit incorrect. Th-^^t is, the place-keeping picture is a spoon, 
the letter asked for is a and the choices arc n, s, e, u, and c Might a 
youngster logically match the picture of the spoon with the letter s instead 
of the letters? 

Another subtest, called visual discrimination, consists of items in which 
the student is to match two boxes that contoin the same thing. Of the 10 
items in this part of the subtest, only 2 require the children to match real 
words; the others ask them to match numerals, symbols, or parts of words. 
Again, the relationship of such a task to a real reading situation is difficult 
. ' O „ 

ERJ C *o«gh <^**cr skilU are tested (see Table 1), in each case, they are 
.M^ Majd by t esting a child's knowledge of a series of isolated skills, most of 
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phonics. Very little assessment is provided for other word identificadqn 
techniques, and even comprehension of words and sentences is assessed in 
similarly isolated manner. 

At best, such tests provide global information about how well children 
can do tasks, such as identifying. setters cr matching words, compared to- 
other similar children. But what kind of instructional decision*makihg ^^'^ 
does a stanlne of 6 or a percentile rank of 66 provide for classroom ' 
teachers? It is . difficult, if not impossible, to make daily instructional 
decisions based on these kinds of test results. Since these tasks ate n^t; 
directly related to the act of reading, they do not allow one to obsenre how* 
well an individual child understands what the reading process- is all about 
when viewed from an emergent iiteracy perspective. Teachers need answers 
to more m.eaningful questions, such as: 

• Is the child able to g^n meaning from print in the environment? 

• Doe5 ti^e child understand the purposes and functions of reading? 

• Does the child know how to handle a book? 

• Which conventions of print does the child understand? 

OTHER ASSESSMENT OPTIONS 

The importance of a teacher's knowledge of a child^s language awareness has 
lead to the formal development and publicadon of several tests of this 
construct Three of these tests, the Linguistic Awarene.<s in Reading Readiness 
Test (LARR; Downing, Ayers, & Schaeflfer, 1983), the Concepts About Print test 
(CAP; Clay, 1972, 1979, 1985), and the Test of Early Reading Ability (TERA; 
Reid, Hersko, & Hammill, 1981), assess the child in various print-related 
situations and measure aspects of early reading behavior that are more 
connected to the actual process of reading than the abilities assessed in 
traditional reading readiness tests. Examples of these real reading behaviors 
are the child's awareness of the purpose of reading, awareness of what one 
does when he or she reads, knowledge of how to handle a book, and 
awareness of other print conventions. 

However, critics (Day & Day, 1986; Hall, 1987) point out that the 
structure of parts of the tests appears to interfere with the child's ability to 
express the knowledge being assessed. For instance, in one subtest of the 
LARR, the student is asked to circle the person who is reading. One choice, 
a picture of a person writing, is an incorrect answer. But do we not read as 
we write? A close inspection of items on the other tests reveals similar 
problems. Such tests are not likely to reveal a child's true linguistic ability. 
Any formal standardized test can only assess selected parts of the total 
behaviors needed for reading and writing and may miss important skills and 




. pts children do possess, thereby severely limiting the teacher's ability 
jce important daily instructional decisions. 
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USE OF ASSESSMENT RESULTS FROM CURRENTTESTS 

Despite the fact that current early reading tests may not measure the skills 
and concepts important from an eraergent literacy perspectsye, tests are 
increasingly becoming a part of the kindergarten child's life. As part of the 
current study» kindergarten and first-grade teachers from a medium-sized 
.suburban school dbtrict in western New York were interviewed to determine 
how they used the spring kindergarten test results. Teachers said that th;e 
readiness test results were typically useless for making instructional or 
placement decisions about their emergent literacy-based programs Tor thiree 
major reasons. First, they did not receive test results until the summer 
months, after school was already closed. Second, they believ^ed that the tests 
did not provide information about many of the emergent literacy concepts 
and skills of interest to them. Third, because their reading instruction did 
*not include wo** «books, teachers believed that students were at a 
disadvantage when they took the tests, since they'd had little prauucc vnth 
the t/pes of skills that are necessary to do well. 

These kindergarten teachers administered the assessment device becat*.^: 
the school district administration required it But they resented liie tinie i: 
took away from instruction as well as the stress it caused some of their 
students. Kindergarten students, who were accustomed to interaction and 
teamwork in their everyday classroom work, could not understand why they 
were now told that they could not help one another. In addition, even 
though the students were told that they were not expected to know every 
answer, some of these young test takers ended thv test very frustrated (a few 
in tears) because they were not able to answer every question. 

When the first-grade teachers in the school were interwewed about their 
use of the spring kindergarten test results, they reported that they preferred 
to base their initial instructional decisions on two other sources. One was 
information from the placement cards that kindergarten teachers filled out 
for the students. Information on each card included the child's rank (high, 
middle, or low) in reading/writing ability, letters that the student could 
recognize, the grapheme/phoneme correspondences evident in writing 
samples, and the way in which the student reacted to print in the classroom. 
The other source of information favored over the test results was first-grade 
teachers' own observations during the first few weeks of school. 

These first-grade teachers believed that standardized tests given four 
months earlier could hardly provide useful results in light of the fact that 
children grow and learn so rapidly at this age. They believed that the danger 
of misdiagnosis or mislabeling might be greater for these children dian at 
any oth^r stage in their academic development While some teachers shared 
test results with parents at the first parent-teacher conference in early 
O because it had "always been done and the parents 

ERIC expect it," not because the teachers believed that the tests 
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The school principal also made Htde use of the test results wnen placing,^ 
kindergarten students in first-grade classrooms* She preferred to use",^^ 
information from the placement cards and to speak with the kindergirteri: 
teachers about any children who appeared to .have special problems. She- 
did check ihe test scores to note students who scored in the lowest thrct? ! 
stanines. She believed that low scores raised a •Ved flag" suggesting the needlV 
for further diagnosis. 

According to the principal, the one person who did appear to make some 
limited use of the test results was the school district superintendent, who c 
used a summary of the kindergarten test results, along with summaries of 
test results from all other grades, when he wrote his annual Goniprcherishre 
Assessment Re rt (CAR). These CAR reports are required of each school - 
in New York and are used as the basis for identifying "low-performing" ^ 
sc! ,^ols. Thus, the only sabstanUve use of the test results in the school 
district in question seems o be for a state-level accountability purpose. 

COMPARING OBSERVATIONAL RANKINGS WTTH TEST RESULTS 

The kindergarten teachers responsible for these seven heterogeneously 
grouped classrooms used observation of their 136 students throughout the 
school year as an assessment tool that provided valuable information for 
daily instructional decision making as well as for their year-end reports. For 
the purpose of this study, prior to administering the standardized test in 
early May, teachers placed their pupils into three groups, high, middle, and 
low, based on the perceived early literacy ability. According to teachers' 
reports, these placements were based on the children's: 

• ability to handle books 

• knowledge of how print works 

• attitude toward books and reading 

• recognition of letters of the alphabet 

• knowledge of grapheme/phoneme correspondences 

• use of invented spelling in writing 

• ability to listen to and comprehend stories 

• ability to read independently. 

Also included as one of the variables was the more global concept of 
maturity, which teachers reported to consist of the child's ability to follow 
directions and to stay witii a task for some period of time. The test that the 
students took purported to assess students* skills in auditory d.scrimination, 
grapheme/phoneme correspondence, decoding, and comprehension. 

A comparison of these ability groupings with standardized test scores 
''■Q*^^ * significant relationship between teachers* judgments and students* 
gP^(^:ore stanines, (F[14 ,111] = 12, />< .01). The degree of relationship 
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between the teacher groupings and the stanine sccres was computed by 
using the Pearson product-moment C'^rrelation coefficient Correlations for 
the seven classes ranged from 0.57 to 0.87 <.01). A correlation of 0.72 {p 
<.01) was found over all teachers. Results of these ai^alyses are presented in 
Tables 2 and 3. 

The coefficient of determination (i*) for the entire set of classroom 
groupings is 0.52. Thus, approximately 50% of the variation between the 
teacher groupings and the total test scores appears to be due to some 
common factors; the teachers and the test are tapping different factors.for ., 
the other 48%. This is not surprising, because the teachers reported 
utilizing the youngstersVknowledge of a variety of skills, concepts, and 
attitudes (including their ability to use phonics skills) to make their 
judgm<ent5, while the test concentrated almost solely on phonics and 
phonics-related skills. 

One interpretation of the results of these statistical ests is that the 
kindergarten teachers* judgments, taken as a whole, pred;'' the test results 
very well. More important, perhaps, is that predictions nutde on the basis of 
teacher judgment are unobtrusive and nonthreatening to kindergarten 
students. In addition, the judgments based on observation can be used 
immediately to make instructional and placement decisions. 

TABLE 2 

Neated Placem ent within Teacher and Total SRATest Score 

Source of variation W MS F Sig. of F 

Within cells 110.74 111 1.00 

Placement within teacher 177.17 14 12.65 12.68 <0.01 

TABLES 

Pearfon Correlation Coefficients for Placement 
with Total Score over All Teachers and for Each Class 

Total SRA score 

All teachers' placements 0.72* 

Classroom 1 0.61* 

Classroom 2 0.86* 

Classroom 3 0.72* 

Classroom 4 0-87* 

Classroom 5 0.85* 

Classroom 6 0.72* 

Classroom 7 0.57* 
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The rather iarge differences among teachers' correlations with the total . 
test scores suggest that some teachers (e.g., teachers 2, 4, and 5) may be 
using criteria quite similar to the test While others (e.g., teachers 1 and 7) 
«^ay |>€^ Y«ng criteria q^uite different from the test. If the test's cqntent 
validity is questionable, then judgments irom teachers with the loWer 
correlations may ultimately prove to have the best predictive validity, .ipUie 
criterion to be predicted is, for example, the ability to get meaning froni a 
text in third grade. Therefore, some .predictive validity studies are being 
undertaken to compare teacher judgments over a three*year span. 

CONCLUSION 

An analysis of nine readiness arid early reading tests indicates that they do 
not provide adequate assessment of skills and concepts deemed imporUnt 
from an emergent literacy perspective. Failures are due to lack of focus on 
relevant skills and concepts or inherent design problems. In addition, such 
tests, administered late in the school year, do not provide useful ihformatibn 
for instructional or placement decisions either in the youngsters* current or^ 
next classrooms. In fact, the only use of the test results in some school 
districts is to satisfy state accountability requirements. 

Alternative assessment procedures need to be found. Perhaps systematic 
observation, performed by responsible teacf crs who have a knowledge of 
reading and writing processes, the developmental learning process, and. 
observational and record-keeping procedures and analysis may prove to 
represent a useful alternative to standardized testing for assessing growth 
and development in early literacy. 
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Whole language has been gaining momentum and making a major impact oh 
the teaching of readiiig and writing throughout the 80s (Tunnell & Jauiobs^. 

1989) , This change in literacy instruction has prompted many teachers who 
ust.ouditlonal types of reading instruction to seek information about whole 
language theory and practice. Whole language instruction is based bif 
research and theory of language development and processes including' 
research on reading and writing (Goodman, 1986). This model adhcries to: 
the belief that reading is an interactive process involving both the reader and 
the text and influenced by context (Anderson, 1977; Goodman, 1986; ^ 
Rosenblatt, 19S8, 1978; Rumelhart, 1985). 

^'s teachers seek to discover Vfhat whole Isingi'age is, jAow it U 
implemented, and why it is successful, many encounter dissonance because 
whole language requxres teachers to look at learning from a different 
theoretical framework and to change their roles in the classroom (Nelson, 

1990) . It is therefore critical to examine those factors that promote and 
facilitate change in teachers' attitudes and beliefs. Research indicates that 
several key factors seem to influence teachers' role change: (1) the 
innovation must be perceived as effective and must fit into teachers* existing 
instructional frameworks (Lewis, 1987); (2> when teachers perceived an 
innovation to be successful and personally gratifying and satisfying, they, 
pY^aore likely to continue attempting to change (Spector, 1984); Jtnd (S) 

^Jv^hers perceived that the innovation had a positive impact on students' 
aiucudcs and achievement, they were more likely to cont inue using it 
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(Morris, 1985). Showers (1985) contends that instructors and staff 
developers are more effective in promoting change when they coach 
because ''coaching develops the shared languag^e and set of comrpoii) 
undersundings necessary for the collegial study of new knowledge and 
skills" (p. 44). 

Thus, data that provide information about teachers' change in beliefs, 
attitudes, and concerns related to literacy instruction and the factors 
affecting those changes are critical for |}lanning teacher development 
programs. This study describes the changes in SI teachers' beliefs, attitudes,, 
and concerns related to a whole language reading program* The teachers in 
this study participated in a series of four whole language reading and 
writing workshops. Three questions guided the,study: (1) How do teachers' 
beliefs, attitudes and concerns change during a series of whole language 
workshops? (2) What factors affect facilitation of teacher change? and (S) 
How do those factors affect their change? 

DATA SOURCES 

This study focused on SI elementary through middle school teachers 
ranging in teaching experience from S to 27 years. Teachers represented 
eight school districts that ranged from small city to urban schools. About 
one-third of the teachers worked with children with special, .leeds, two were 
supervisors, and the rest were classroom teachers. 

The 16-hour workshop was offered in response to a county-wide needs 
assessment. The workshop wa« presented in foui^hour sessions over a four- 
week period in the spring. The researchers co^taught the four sessions. 
Teachers volunteered to take the workshop. Some of the ide&s and activities 
presented in the workshop were the writing process, word forts, invented 
spelling and stages of spelling development, big books and shared reading, 
DRTA, DLTA, LEA, reading process demonstrations, semantic mapping, and 
ways to use children's li^^rature. Strategies used in workshop presenUtions 
were modeling, demonstrations and samples, experiential learning, small 
giro ^p interactions (br^instorming, discussing, sharing, common problem 
lolving), storytelling, and a panel discusuon with other practitioners. 
Presentations were characterized by a variety of experiences and handsK^n 
learning. Examples of children's writing products, visual aids, 
transparencies, children's trade books, teacher source books, and handouts 
were some of the materials used. 

Data for the study were gathered from pre- and postsurveys about reading 
beliefs,! pre- and postsurveys of concerns, and informants' written learning 
logs. Teachers' concerns were surveyed through an open-ended statement in 
response to the question, '^en you think about whole language/literature- 
instruction and the writing process, what are your concerns?* 
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Voluz^teers kept Icarningclogs in which they reflected on their reactions to/^ 
the workshops and their own learning. The researchers collaborated in^ ^ 
reducing the daU by identifying themes and patterns that em^rged in :^ 
informants' logs and survey^concerns; changes in the beliefs about reading 
sukYeywere analyzed sutlstically. ' ~^ 

FINDINGS >; 

Beliefs about Keadliig j 

Teachers complete^! a beliefs about reading survey at the first worksnop ^ 

session and again at the final session. The survey consisted oi 25:statenienU ] 
designed to reveal how teachers viewed the reading proc:ess. Pre- and 
postresponses were analyzed to determine changes in teachers* beliefs'? 

Survey statements were sorted into categories: word identification/ ! 

comprehension, and instructional practice. Major shifts (10% or more) in i 
J , beliefs were identified in each category. The most significant number and 

magnitude of shifts occurred in the word identification category. Teachers'- • 
beliefs about teaching word recognition moved from a traditional view that 

emphasizes phonics and skill-and-drill instruction to a whole language view ; 

that focusca on the use ox context clues and students' prior knowledge in ' 

order to read for meaning. Specifically noteworthy was an 87% increase ^ 

(from 8% to 95%) in the number of teachers agreeing mth the statement ^ 
"Children shouid be encouraged to guess when attending to an unfamiliar 

^ word in a story. Another shifk to a whole language orie»^»a!!c:::"*?as indicated ' 

in increased disagreement with three traditional sutements emphasizing [ 

rules of phonics (from 54% to 90%), sight word drills (from 42% to 84%), ^ 

and wor^ attack skills (from 42% to 79%) as necessary for word J 

identifica\.jn. I 

Teachers* perceptions of their roles in reading instruction and selection 

of materials was the second category in which major belief changes were ! 
observed. Teachers* beliefs shifted toward a more child-centered 

orientation, characteristic of a whole language view of reading. For instan/?e, ; 

95% of ifie teachers agreed at the end of the workshop (ah 18% ihcreaje) i 
that "Finding the right book for the right child at the right time is as 
important as teaching the reading skills correctly." In the postsurvey, 100% 
of the teachers indicated they believed a child could learn to r^ad without 

\ formal instruction and, equally important, they believed that students share J 

in die responsibility for learning to read (from 50% to 53%). Fewer teachers ] 

disagreed (fi-orn 34% to 21%) \wth one tradition / t^tatement: The best way ; 

to help all pupils learn to read is to find bette. materials to use to teach ' 
rMding.** Although seemingly inconsistent with change toward a whole 

en I age perspective, teachers' responses may have reflected the workshop ; 

kJ i X i ^: a»s on the selection and utilizsition of quality children's literature. j 
The^omprehension category contained statements dealing with fluencvrr^ 
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category. Responses indicated that teachers already viewed comprehension 
from a "top-down* perspective. For example, 100% (an increase of 4%) olf 
leachers disagreed with the statentient "If every word is accurately 
pronounced, the story will be understood." 

In summary, some revealing changes in teachers' beliefs became evident. 
Presurvey results indicated teachers already held some whole languag<^ 
beli^rfs about comprehension, although responses about word identificatipn 
revealed a more traditional orientation. Postsurvey results showed a sh^ in 
emphasis to contextual word identiBcatipn and child-centered instruction, 
both characteristics of a whole language perspective. These results indicate 
a considerable shift in beliefs concerning critical theoretical orientations 
related to teachers* and students' roles and reading instruction. 

Teachers* Attitudes about Whole Language 

In the early log entries, teachers indicated a positive attitude toward whole 
language and their ability to implement certain components with their own 
students. The following words were used repeatedly to deBne how they felt: 
comfortable, excited, motivated, enjoyed, and interested. One teacher wrote that 
she was still "undecided," while another reported: Tm sold on whole 
language and Tm hungry for ideas, ideas, ideas!** Others wrote: "I am 
com/ortabU. with risk-taking experiences" and "I was motivated to take this 
course because I realize that drilling, basals and grading have ve^ little to 
do with children's learning to read." Another wrote "[Real, meaningful 
writing activities] sure make those worksheets and drill sheets impractical, 
senseless. I'd feel gufUy passing them out" 

However, in late * log entries, teachers expressed frustration: "I came 
home from class overwhelmed and frustrated. I can understand the 
strategies. . .my problem is I don't understand how they Bt into the 
classroom structure schedule." "What's frustrating for me right now, is that 
we have received wonderful looking handouts and I feel the need to read all 
of them and categorize all of them with my reference materials*" 
Frustrations seemed to stem from how to implement and manage 
components of a whole language reading program within a prescribed time 
frame. 

Overall, postworkshop attitudes about the whole language workshop 
sessions were positive and uplifting; the words most commonly used to 
express their attitude wrre I enjoyed. Aspects of the workshop teachers 
expressed as enjoying the most were stimulating and informative class 
sessions, story writing and journal writing, and sharing with ether teachers. 

Observing consequences of learning with students and self seemed to be 
factors affecting positive attitudes that in turn affected teachers' decisions 
to use certain components in their own classrooms. Log entries and 

Jj*-^p discussions revealed that teachers who actually implemented 

J(]] the strategies that were modeled in the workshop v/ere excited and 
Mffliffliffiffi'Hiin about their students' responses.. 
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Teachers* Conceras 

Understanding the dynamics of the change procesv is critical in meeting 
teachers* needs and concerns. The Concmts-Based Adoption Mo<Ut (CBf%M) 
(Hal!, 1979; Hord, Rutherford, Haling-AusUn & Hall, 1987) provides a 
inodel that can be used as a ^izgnostic toohfor determining individual 
concerns. The seven stages of CBAM range from awareness to refocusing: (I) 
awareness (individual is not concerned about the innovation)) (2) 
informational (indi\ddual wants lo know more about characteristics of j&ic 
innovation and how it relates to his/her own interests), (S) person^ 
(individual is concerned about her/his role and conflict with anticipated 
demands of the innovation), (4) management (individual is concerned about 
organizing and managing time and about making the innovation run 
smoothly), (5) consequence (individual is concerned about^hovf students are 
responding to the innovation), (6) collaboration (individual is concerned 
about cooperating with others regarding the innovation), and (7) refocusing 
;(individual is concerned with how to make the innovation even more 
effective by changing parts of it that may be perceived as weak)^ As 
individuals progiress over time in using an innovation, they may go through 
several of the CBAM stages. The CBAM framework was used tp categorize 
teachers* concerns about whole language teaching and learning. 

Concerns expressed at the beginning and end of the workshop were 
analyzed for ♦hemes and patterns. Preworkshop concerns mainly fell into 
the information, management, and personal stages of CBAM* Teachers were 
concerned about whether students would "get skills^" such as vocabulary and 
language structure. Although they questioned the necessity of skills in 
basals, they still feared that a "shot-gun** approach would prevail and that 
not all scope and sequence skills would be "covered.** Teachers vranted more 
information. 

Management concerns focused on not having enough time to do 
extended projects or to read all thr information* In addition, teachers 
reported wanting to have sCep-by-step directions and "how-to" information 
concerning the writing process, evaluating whole language, and integrating 
basals and literature. 

Personal concerns most often expressed included "not knowing enough** 
and concern about "doing it right** In addition, teachers reported fear of 
1 '>t having district support with materials, adult help, and administrative 
backing. Reporting to perents was also considered diflicult. 

Information, management, and personal concerns we'^e also expressed at 
the conclusion of the workshop. Information needs inc Jed reclarification 
of some aspects of whole language instruction. For example, one teacher 
wrote: 

< O ibject of teaching the priirtuy grades which I mendoned before, I understand 
i]^ R J are stages or levels of correcting students* invented spellings, but what are 
i t—i^^ es and how would you recommend they be used? 

^ c: 
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Of management, concerns, time was stiU considered a major consent 
Teachers vanted to read all the materials and to assimilate and mcorpoyate 
them into their existing schedules. Teachers also v/anted. to know how to 
evaluate whole language, how to integrate basals and whole language, and 
more specific details of these management activities.. 

Personal conwierns centered on their roles based on new knowledge: *I 
think after listening: to all of you talk about writing these last few weeks that 
I have been too critical.'' Many also felt concern about leaving the workshop 
support system. 

Some teachers were ready to adapt the innovatil9n to meet their owi2. 
needs. For example, one teacher wrote: Td like to change or adjust some 
aspects." Another teache; expressed it this way: Tm bothered about the 
term publishing, as it sounds contrived. Can't we say, 'We'll get it ready to 
share'?" 

As teachers gained information about whole language, used components 
in their classrooms, and observed the consequences of these changes, their 
concerns seemed to cluster around management issues and personal 
concerns. Once they had gained some information and tried some activities^ 
they wanted to know how to evaluate, initiate, and integrate basals and 
whole language. Throughout the workshop, teachers reported feeling 
frustrated by time constraints that inhibited them from implementing new 
strategies in their classrooms while maintaining present curricula. 

Factors Affecting Change 

In his book. Diffusion of Innovation, Rogers (1983) states that from half to 
nearly all of the variance in the rate of adoption of an innovation depends 
on five factors: (1) the type of innovation decision, (S) the communication 
channels, (3) the nature of the social system (norms, <iegree of 
interconnectcdness, etc.), (4) the perceived atuibutes of the innovation, and" 
(5) the extent of the cn,inge agents' promotion efTorts. These factors, too, 
were used to unden^cand teachers' change process throughout the workshop. 

For these te'^chers, the decision to learn about the innovation was 
personal and voluntary. As indicated above, many teachers expressed that 
they were already motivated to seek information about whole language 
before they came to the • orkshop. In addition, workshop participation was 
voluntary. 

Communication channels (Rogeii, 1983) that involve face-to*face 
exchange between two individuals ''are more effective in persuading an 
individual to adopt a new idea, especially if the the interpersonal channels 
link two or more individuals who are peers* (p. 18). These conclusions are 
similar to Showers' (1985) results relating to peer coaching. The resource 
^ "nator who facilitated establishing the workshop also enrolled in the 
^P^Qop as a participant and interacted with teachers as a peer. Thus, he 
■aaMffl.-ted formal and informal communication channels. 
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Workshop presenters were also perceived to be ''homophilous," that is, 
I the ''degree to which pairs of individuals who interact arc similar in certain 
, attributes, such as beliefs, educaUon, social sUtus and the like" (Rogers, 
^ 198St p. 18). Workshop instructors were eiementary teachers and doctoral 

students majoring in reading. In addition, teachers indicated in their logs. 

that the theory and practices presented in the workshop were supported by 

other authorities the had heard, read, or seen. 

Mass communication channels such as published materials also seemed 
: to be another avenue from which te&chers sought information about the 
• innovation. Thus, the interpersonal communication employed inside and 
\ outside the workshop sessions supported teachers' change process. 
^ The common nature of the social system also facilitated the change 
^ process. As noted earlier, participants had common needs, concerns, and 
I goals. In her log, one teacher expressed her feelings about the common 
^' nature of the group this way: 

I Tomorrow is our last day of class and I realize what I am going to miss the mcu is the 
^ sharing of ideas, the stimulation of sitting in a room filled with teachers willing to take a 
i risk to be better teachers, to have more fun with their children. . . .This course, iu 
I teachen, the class have been a support and an encouragement to me while I sort out 
; and begin to employ whole language techniques. 

J The relative advantages, compatibility with needs and beliefs, degree of 
r complexity, trialability, and observability are also attributes influencing 
' innovation adoption (Rogers, 198S). Teachers* ideas abc the attributes of 
^ whole language strongly affected their change process. Although some 
. teachers reported knowing about whole language before they came to the 
^ workshop, many learned new advantages. A teacher expressed the advantages 
; this way in her log: This experience has shown me that journal writing can 
, really produce some good stuff. . . Most teachers found the whole language 
^ philosophy very compadble with their needs and beliefs. For example, one 
: teacher wrote in her log: "It makes sense to expose them to Veal' books, 
their own language, and allow them to participate in 'real* meaningful 
: writing activities.'' Still another teacher wrote: 

. The information about invented spelling is fascinating. This is an area Vd like to learn 
more. , , the journals you showed are wonderful!. . .Now I can sec many more 
f applications thanjust a diary-type journal. Idophn to implement some of these journal 
i strategvjs. 

The perceived complexity of whole language instruction seemed to be an 
: initial concern for some of the teachers, but during the workshop most 
^ found teaching reading and writing based on a whole language philosophy 
) was not so hard after all. One teacher '/rote: ''It wasn't that hard. .. .I'll try 
i-' if Another wrote: 

T " *0 ')oui the process approach to writing was valujible. I have tended to focus too 
ICR Ipniechankal errors when discussing students* wriUng with them. Tm looking 
i tiMmm^mm > learning more about peer editing next week. I'm going to do this widi my 
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Tmlability (*I can do this on a limited batii'') was also evideat Jn ' 
teachers' logs and in writing samples teachers brought in from their own^ 
itudenu. One wrote 'What really seemed to hit home waa that I 'eally need : 
to do a lot more modeling with kids/ Another wrote*. * Aft^f the Rrit : 
workshop, listening and pardcipating,.. J decided to try [an Jctivity] diit 1 
on my first graders." She went on to. describe in great, deUil how fhe 1 
implemented it. Teachers were also positive in their /elf-reports j 
implementadon of newly learned strategies* • j 

The final r^ttribute affecting change, observability, was atoo evident in \ 
teachers' Ic^s. This entry is an example; ' 1 

I was thrilkd lo get my first note of several sentences ftom one of my low aWIity kids; ! 
Last week's workshop session dealt vnih DRTA, I really enjoy usng it whh my kld?^ . . . I 
even nodccd the Wds using the^iechniquc. While Jerry was reading jrk«d, be asked,. . : 
•Wiatdo you think? Ut's find outl* ^ 

The fifth and finsi factor that affects the rate of adoption of an 
innovation is the extend of the change ag.?hts* promotional etfbru. The ^ 
instructors were perceived as credible, expert sources of information* ; 
Because they were fellow praciidoners, they shared ^ common idendty and: ] 
point of view with teachers. Participants characterized the instructors as . I 
having ^enthusiasm" and "sincerity* and as giving "encouragement" One k 
teacher wrote: They were goodi" The instructors promoted the adoption of . 
a whole language philosophy in the workshop session by modeling and. ] 
demonstrating a variety of strategies and ideas. According to teachers' logi, [ 
most teachers tried out many of the ideas pi'esented in the workshop; others <^ 
brought actual studenU' products to share with the rest of the class. One ; 
teacher expressed it this way: I 

It's so stimulating tO:bc vdth teachers who shared a cf Mmon philosophy and who are ^ 
UTlng creative approaches to reading and writing. I .^rc wich that there <*rcTC area ] 
tM^on groupi. Nothing exists at our bchool. I'm alone in a group of lexers who wish ^ ^ 
that the lir . iS for the Xerox machine were endless. 

Participants' logs, supported by verbal feedback, indicated six major 
factors that teachers found to be most cflfecdve in facilitating their changeQi 
processes: Uie ideas and acd^dties presented; characterisUcs of the workshop < 
presenters; practical appiicadon and informadon; teaching strategies used 
by the presenters, namely modeling; characterisUcs of the presentations and ' 
techniques used; and rnaterials used. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS ^[ 

Several key factors, both cognitive and affecdve, emerged as important in 
affecdng teachers* change process. Because teachers were able to actually . 
•^''^'•'•■patc in strategies as learners, share experiences and reflccUons with i 

FRIC components ariu observe consequences, and experiment with - 
itions, their beliefs, atdtudes, and cx}ncems changed during the course 

■-^f4he^hole-laBg u ^e^ork5hop >_ - 
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Pre- and postworkshop surveys of beliefs and concerns, teachers* logs, 
and workshop discussions during die four-week workshop revealed evident 
shifts in how teachers perceived their roles and their students* roles in 
reading and writing programs. The disparity between the beliefs about word 
identification and comprehension at the beginning of the workshop 
narrowed, and belief and practice became more congruent For instance, 
most of the teachers already viewed comprehension from a whole language 
perspective; however, word identification became more contextually focused 
^ and less skill based as indicated in the postworkshop survey. Information 
from teachers' logs and workshop discussions supported these shifts. 

Teachers' concerns were influenced by their belief systems; by their 
feelings and knowledge about whole language, reading, and writing; by 
their perceptions of their ability to be whole language teachers; and by the 
support and assistance they received from the teacher/coaches and peers in 
the social learning environmentof the workshop sessions. 

Results indicate that as teachers became informed and knowledgeable 
about whole language, their beliefs about the reading process shifted and 
their attitudes became more positive about whole language practices. 
However, management concerns and cont^erns about having district support 
became major issues for the teachers. In order for long-term individual 
change to be effective, support systems within schools and school districts 
need to be established (Brandt, 1987; Dudney, 1987; Hord & Hall, 1987; 
McLaughlin, 1987; Showers, 1985). Enlightening teachers and providing 
information that encourages change in beliefs and attitudes will create 
greater dissonance for teachers if their expressed concerns about district 
support are not met. 

Staff developers who are sensitive to individual teacher's affective and 
cognitive structures and concerns wil! be more helpful if they address those 
specific needs rather than just providing inservice without long-term and 
on-going support systems (Nelson, 1988). Teachers who participated in this 
workshop went back to dis^.ncts where administrators had neither officially 
accepted whole language theories nor established support systems. Teachers 
and administrators need to be aware that individual change requires 
support systems and that the change process itself will take time. 
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Research indicates substantial contradictions between what reading 
educators want content area teachers to practice and what actually occurs in 
the classrooms (Ratekin, Simpson, Alvermann, & Dishner, 1985; Smith & 
Feathers, 1983a). While some content teachers may have simply decided that 
content re-iding practices are not worthwhile, others may have deemed such 
practices worthwhile but not a part of their role (Gee & Forrester, 1988). In, 
other cases, the instructional practices of the teachers may not accurately, 
reflect their intent (Smith & Feathers, 1983b), l*oi many content teachers, 
as with teachers of developmental reading (Duffy, 1988), underlying 
professional and environmental constraint, may inhibit accepting or 
implementing what may have otherwise been included in their pedagogy 
(e.g.. Bean & Wilson, 1981; Davey, 1988; O'Brien, 1988). All in all, 
knowledge about content reading practices m^y not necessarily lead to 
actual implementation and, conversely, usage may not ensure understanding 
and ability. 

While contradictions such as those mentioned above seem generally well 
documented, numerous questions about the dynamics of such relationships 
remain open to investigation. With these concerns in mind, our purpose for 
the present study was to identify high- and low*ranked instructional practices 
and subsequently to explore the nature of relationships between what 
content teachers perceive as their ability to use reading practices and their 
^Q^^ ived implementation of the same practices. Additionally, we studied 
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how particular background factors, such as experience, content specialty, 
and training relate to particular inconsistencies. 

METHOD 

For this investigation, 129 secondary teachers in a large, Mid-Atlantic school 
district completed a questionnaire in which they provided pertinent 
background information and rated their frequency of use and their 
perceived ability to use 25 instructional practices. (See Appendix; see ajsa 
Shannon, 1984, for a description of the instrument adapted for this study.) 
The scale of usage and ability ranged from 0 to 10, with 0 indicating never 
for usage or cannot do it for ability and lU indicating always for usage or can 
do it very well for ability. 

First, we calculated the means for all items and determined a ranked 
ordfv of practices of ability and usage. In addition, we calculated frequency 
tables to determine relationships between usage and ability. We also^ 
analyzed the relationships between the following background factors and 
usage and ability: years of experience in teaching, gender, total time spent: 
in personal reading outside of school, whether the teacher enjoyed reading, 
time spent reading professional journals, whether the teacher had a content 
area reading methods class, degree attainment, and content area taught. 
These background factors were also employed in frequency table 
calculations. Data analyses have been limited to descriptive statistics. 

RESUU^^S 
Population Profile 

The teachers surveyed in tiiis study had taught for an overall average of 11 
years, with an average experience of 7.1 years in their present content area* 
Teaching experience ranged from 1 to 35 years. The bachelor's degree was 
the highest attained degree for 57 percent of the teachers. Forty percent 
had completed master's-level training, and the remaining teachers had 
earned specialist degrees or doctorates. The sample comprised 57 percent 
females* 

The largest number of teachers, one quarter of our sample, taught English. 
Next, in order of content area taught, were physical education or health; 
math; science; social studies, art, or music; and home economics or shop. 
Fewer than half (43%) of tiie teachers had taken a course in content area 
reading instruction. We also asked the teachers to note their personal reading 
habits and to rate their personal enjoyment of reading. While 84% reported, 
that they enjoyed reading and 9% reported tiiey enjoyed it a lot, 7% indicated: 
that Uiey did not enjoy reading. Overall, teachers reported an average of nine 
hours per week spent in reading activities outside of classroom tasks. These 
included reading newspapers, magazines, novels, nonfictioii 
Llyy ^ professional journals, and miscellaneous materials. 
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Instructional Practices 

Overall, the teachers reported a usage mean of 5.9^ which indicates that, in- 
general, teachers utilize tfie 25 activities somewhat The'overall average, for 
ability was 6.2, a score conMstent ^ith usage, and indicating tha[t teachers^ 
generally believed thai they possessed some abilitr/ to;.perform designated^' 
activities. 

Usage Ratings 

Teachers reported using some practices more than others (see Table 1). 
The five areas receiving the highest overall ratings were (1) encouraging 
reading as a valuable method to gather information; (2) asking^ factual 
recall questions; (3) asking questions involving interpretation of . 
information; (4) providing necessary background, motivation^ and/ 
information for reading ^issignments; and (5) encouraging contihualV 
questioning on all levels during reading assignments. The five least used 
practices were (1) applying readability formulas, (2) using a form to analyze -^ 
textbook appropriateness,^ (3) distinguishing remedial reading from 
resource reading, (4) articulating a school-wide responsibility for using, 
reading in content areas, and (5) providing specific reading study strategies 
for con tent area reading. 

Ability Ratings 

Teachers also reported on their ability to perform the identified practices. 
The highest .ated items ranged from 6.8 to 7.4 and included (1) asking 
factual recall questions; (2) asking questions invoking interpreting 
information; (S) reading extensively in areas of interest and sharing 
experiences with students; (4) providing reading opportunities for students; 
(5) providing necessary background, proper motivation, and related- 
information for all reading assignments; and (6) preparing efficient study 
guides, set. o^ questions,.-^,/ structured overviews for reading assignments.' 
The first two ability items were also included in the top five usage items. The 
bottom five areas in ability were (1) applying readability formulas, (2) using 
a form to analyze textbook appropriateness, (3) using inK>rmal measures to 
assess students reading levels, (4) articulating a school-\side responsibility 
for using reading in content areas, and (5) identifying the related roles of 
reading specialists and content area teachers. The first, second, and fourth 
lowest items were ranked in identical positions for usage. 

Usage-Ability Relationships 

We fur^^T investigated usage-ability relationships and asked, in particular, 
O peciflc background factors might affect such rekaonships where (1) 
ERIC was ra..ed as greater than ability and (2) ability was rated as greater 
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TABUl i 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ -^'\^| 

L >.yerageratoy V I 

Highest for iisa^e ^ J 

Ericour^;ring reading as a valuable method to gather information 7.8^ | 

Asking factual recall questions ^^4 ." 0 | 

A«ldng que«ionsinvoMng interpreting inform 7^1 f 

Providing neccsssuy backpound, motivadon, and informadon for reading J 

aac'S^nicnis 7^1 ^ ; | 

Encouraging condnual questioning jxi | 

L Lowest for Cisage /I 
I ' Applying readability formulas 

L tlstng a form ID analyse textbook appropri S.2 * ^ 

t Pisdnguishing remedial reading from resource leading 5.2 i 

: Articuladrig a school^wdc responsibility for using reading in content areas 5.2 

I Providing spedfic reading suidy strategies for content area reading 5.3 

I Highest for ability ^ 

Y Asking factual recall questions 7 4 

I Asking questions involving interpreting information 7.2 
^ 'Rea'^ing extensively ^n areac nf interest and sharing experiences vndi students 7!2 

Proyiding reading opportunities for students 6.8 



Pixwding necessary backg«>und, proper motivation, and related i. sanation 
I for all reading asdgnmenu 



6.8 



Preparing efficient snidy guides, seis of questions, or structured overviews 

fbr reading assignments g g 



^ Lowest for ability 

[ Applying readability formulas 3 g 

i Using a form to analyze textix>ok appropriateness 4I1 

^ Using informal measures to assess students* reading levels SA 

^ Articulating a school^lde responsibility for using reading in content areas 5.1 

\ Identifying the related roles of reading specialists and content area teachers S.5 



I than usage To conduct this exploration, we calculated the following 
I frequencies for each of the 25 items: lh-5 percentage of teachers who rated 
I usage greater than ability (U>A); the percentage of teachers who rated ability 
.greater than usage (A>U); and the percentage of t s wf o rated usage 
equal to ability fU=A). The five ite-tis with the highest frc^jciendes for each of 
\ the two kinds of incorjsistendes .(U>A and A>U) are found in Table 2. 
r looked at the relatit. ^ships between these categories of responses 

\ *CD [f"^^"^ profile variables, using cither intact^demographic categories, 
^ SEyiL '^"^^^ content specialty, or ^Icfilated averages/ lor relevant 

> — „ i rr , ^ _^ 



I' 



Ites:$;RMil(td High for U>A and A>U 



Percentage of 5 
. teachers Kvith 

ftactke inconsistency 



^ Items with highest A>U 

Using aTorm te analyze textbook appropriateness SI ^ 

Using rcacLbility formul?^ 30 . <ri 
Preparing efficient stwiy guide, se ts of questions or structured 

overviews for rtadingassignnienu 21 

Using informal measures to assess students* reading k ^Is 16 

Teaching context or structure clue to aid in reading diilicul t vocabulary 15 

Item with highest (J>A 

Encouraging reading as a valuable method of information gathering Srt^ 
Having alternative materials on curricular topics, on all reading levels 

available for studen t use 20 

Stadrig specific purpose for reading 19 
Providing necessary background, proper motivation, and related 

information for all reading askgnments 18 

Using informal measures to assess studenu* reading level 18 



background variables. Because of low numbers for some ^response options, 
the variable concerning personal enjoyment of reading was dropped from 
further analyses. Likewise, instructional content areas included were 
reduced to English, science, math, and physical education/health. 

The five items with greatest U>A relationship had an average 
inconsistency of 20.4%. This means that, on the average, f 0.4% of all the 
teachers in the survey reported usage greater than abiIity:.Conversely, an 
average of 22.6% of the teachers rated abiHty grcafer than jsage (A>U) on 
»tcnis with the greatest A>U discrepancy. As we looked closer at particular 
teacher characteristics, we uncovered some iiiteresting relationships. 

While degree earned did not seem to relate to tliese reported ratings, 
other background variables did. The males in this study reported a higher 
rate of U>A and A>U inconsistencies than did the females. Methods training 
also appeared to a%ct the usage-ability relationship. Teachers who had 
taken a course in methods for content area reading had a lower percentage, 
of U>A relationships and a higher percentage of A>U relationships. 

Teachers who reported belov; averse persona! reading time also had. a 
greater rating of U>A than did teachers who spent n^ipre than average time 
r:rnr^'^^ personal reading. Differences between these tvvo groups were less 
tK^icinA>a ^ ^c- 
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lj^>AitndA>V Iticob<i»tetsctet itekted to Bjudggroimd Factow on Twyted Itctm 



Facor 



Percentage 
on targeted U>A items 



Percentage- ^ 
on Targeted A>U itctna \ 



Degree 

Bachelor 
^ Master 
\Gender 

Female 

Nfale 

Content reading methods course 
Had 

Did not have 
Amount of time spent in 
personal reading 

Above avera^ 

Below a^'^^^e 
Amount otth. ^nt in personal 
iieaditig of proftssicnal journals 

Above average 

Below average 
Years of ♦'^aching experience 

Above average 

Belny^ average 
Instructional areas 

English 

Science 

Math 

•Physical/hesJth educadon 



20.2 
21.6 

12.6 
25.2 

19.6 
2S.6 



14.0 
22.8 



18.0 
20.0 

20.0 
20.2 

18.0 
20.0 
10.8 
12.2 



2S.4 

tf.t 
27.4 

24.8 

;ia6^ 



22.8 
20.0 



2r4 
25:8 

21.4 
26.6 

18.0 
26.6 
35.2 
35.0 



Overall iwages for targeted practice*: U>A itemi, J0.4; A>U Itemj, 22.6 



Teachers of English and science had a higher rate of U>A than did 
teachers of matii and physical/health education. This percentage was still 
I belov/ the average for all teachers, however. Conversely, math and 
I physical/health education teachers rated ability over usage to a miich 
I greater degree than did the English and science teachers and to a greater 
I degree than did other teachers in .general.. Results also indicated a higher 
l ' A>U radng for science teachers than English teachers. 
I To sum, teacher ratings for ability and usage varied across content 
I reading practices. Furthermore, background factors influenced 
I relationships between ability and usage. 

; DISCUSSION 

|c Cpp9p B$ults showed that the surveyed teachers repor ted some ability with 
' identified practices. The only two items with an overall avcratge of 

h^..,,.,;^^^^^^^^^:^.^^..^^ 
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less than five had to do with analyzing textual material for reading 2evel and 
appropriateness. Reported levels for using the 25 items and strategies were: 
somewhat lower than reported levels for ability. 

Hi|^«nd Low-Rated Practices 

^Higlicst ranked. items for both usage and ability involved instructional 
^aspects of content area reading. Low-ranked items tended to involve 
assessment practices or aspecLn of role. Moreover, the item ranked highest 
for usage had the largest degree of inconsistency between the usage and 
ability. Three of the five hi^h-usage items had usage meanu greater than ^ 
ability. None of the lowest five items presented this particular inconsistency., 

*PP^^n *c more wdely used the practice, thi less commensurate 
^thc al)i}{iy to implement it* O 

Perhaps this pattern indicates teacheis lacking som-^ skill to use an 
instructional practice but generally recognizing its value. Also, high utility 
practices might otherwise outpace skills of implementation. More 
imporuntly, because these widely used (top-rat^ked) instructional practices 
deal with questioning, activating prior knowledge, and monitoring one's 
reading through self-questioning, we see a danger in this pattern. Content 
processing may not occur if ability to implement these practices is lacking. 

Another concern emerged regarding other ]ow*ranked usage and ability 
items. An unfortunate trend dealt with student ability to interac , with 
appropriat level text Three low-ranked items detailed the following; (1) 
using readability formulas, (2) Vidng a form tc analyze text appropriateness, 
and (3) assessing student reading levels. Faculty reported having little 
knowledge oi se of a»6essments for texu or students' reading levels, leaving 
us to question the textual demands made upon students. Are students . 
overwhelmed by texts or not challenged? The mismatches that can result 
between reader and text suggest reading specialist intervention. However, 
the practice of identifying the role of the reading specialist in content areas 
is another area in which teachers report relatively low ability* 

Inconsistencies and Teacher Back^tmd 

We noted nearly double the percentage of inconsistencies for male teachers. 
These inconsistencies raise the following questions: (1) Were there differing 
criteria for the males in this study to become secondary teachers? (2) Did 
males come to be content area teachers through different channels than did 
the females? (3) Does the instruction of m^ es in our institutions of higher 
learning differ from females/" (4) Are the c.^ent areas that report greatest 
inconsistencies (i.e., math, science, and physical/health education) 
predominantly male and therefore subsumed under content area 
differences? 

l^pV/^'**^'^"^*"^'^^ surfaced according to content area. English and 
atl\]\>eachcrs rated usage over ability to a greater degree than did math 

' -77. 
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'S^;id physical/health education teachers. This may be due to unusually low 
usage ratings by math and physical/health education teachers. 

We also noted greater inconsistencies of usage over ability for teachers^ 
who spent less than average time on outside personal reading. Perhaps, ^ 
those teachers who read more have a better ability to employ reading / 
practices they themseh^es apply. ' ^ 

Having had a content reading methods course also seemed relateii to. 
inconsistencies. Teachers who had not had a coui-se tended to have mote 
inconsistencies ol U>A than did teachers wiio had had a course. t|^ 
teachers who had a cou' je had a hi^^her rate of A>U. ?erha^s teachers who 
'ack training may still attempt to impleoicnt commonly valued practices. At 
tue same time, training may enhance ability or at least knowledge about 
practices but not necessarily foster usage. 

Implications 

These firJings confirm what others have pointed out about content area 
reading practices. Some teachers do not use or are not able to use practices 
identified in content area reading instruction. Ability may not match usa£;e, 
e.specially for high utility items. Further, several factors may influence 
inconsistencies of ability and usage. 

Instructional monitoring and assessment should include indices of both 
usage and ability. Supervisors and teachers alike should be aware of this , 
interplay and of the effects of other factors, such as training in content area 
methods, particulai subject matter taught, and personal attitudes and habits 
concerning reading. 

Despite the marked inconsistencies reported here, an important anii 
favorable assumption may be that the teachers do recognize the value ofl 
these practices even though they may lack appropriate skill lo perform some; 
of them. In addition, honesty in recognizing lack of :«bility or usage may 
indicate the potential for improvement with effective training. Our findings 
appear to support the importance of pres rvice as well as inservice training 
in content reading methodology and processes. Such training, if it is to be 
effective, will need to be geared to individual and/ or content needs. 
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APPEiMDK 

PRACTICES INCLUDED FOR RATK^G 

1. Using readability formulas 

2. Using a form to analyze textbook appropriateness 

3. Using informal measures to assess students' reading levels 

4. Having alternative materials on curricular topic, on all reading 
levels, available for student use 

5. Encouraging reading as a valuable method of information gathering 
6 Stating specific purposes for reading 

7. Teaching context or structure clues to aid in reading difficult 
vocabulary 

8. Providing necessary background, proper motivation, and related 
information for all reading assignments 

9. Prowding specific reading/study strategies for reading different 
materials in different content areas 

10. Encouraging continual questioning on all levels of comprehension 

for students during reading 
IL Preparing efficient study guides, sets of questions, or structured 

O ^iews for reading assignmerts 
E RiC questions that involve factual recall rs 
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13. Asking questions that involve interpreution of information 

14. Asking questions that require thinking on the levels of evaluation, 
synthesis, application, and creative awareness 

IS* Qiiestioning socratically (inductively, gradually arriving at 
generalizations) 

16* Ensuring that students on all reading levels have basic understandings 

needed for further learning 
17. Providing r/cading opportunities for students (e.g,, allowing time, 

providing resources, developing related bulletin boards) 
18* Reading extensively in areas of interest and sharing experiences with 

students 

19. Distiiiguishing remedial reading from resource reading in content 
areas 

20. Articulating a school-wide responsibMity for using reading in all 
content areas 

21. Identifying reading/study skill priorities for a given content area 

22. Accepting responsibility for teaching the reading/study skills 
priorities for a given content area 

23. Accepting responsibUity to improve all students' reading ability 

24. Iv1entif)ing the related roles of reading specialists and content area 
teachers 

25. Identifying resources that provide information on instructional 
practice related to the use of reading in thei content areas 
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The decade of the eighties saw a tremendous increase in efforts to 
professionalize all aspects of teacher education. Sute departments of 
education or state legislatures sought to strengthen sUte standards for 
licensure, generally by adding some kind of test for initial licensure in a 
field ^ the nafional level, both the National Board of Teaching Sundards 
and Holmes Group advocated the addition of a new credentialing 
procedure— c^rr/i/fca/fon. Although this term had been used synonymously 
with licensure for years, it was now being used quite differently: as the 
process by which practicing professional associations could certify members 
who showed high degrees of proficiency in a given field. 

\Vhilc both certification and licensure x<i(cx to procedures used to guarantee 
the indivi iual educator, natiom l u vreditation and staU program approval refer 
to processes used to ensure the quality of instructional programs designed 
to prepare educators for their professional roles. At the state level, the 
approval process is the responsibility of state departments of education 
(Cassidy & Seminoff, 1988; Rowls & Hanes, 1985). Generally, to obuin sUte 
approval, an institution must prepare a self-study that is read by a review 
U.zm prior to visiUng the campus of the insUtution. Although cvaliiiiaon 
processes differ, all focus on fhe programs that prepare educators for the 
licensure areas in that particular state. Thus, for instance, an institution's 
gra^„n^ urogram in gifted education will not be renewed by the sUtc team 
f "'E RIC P*'*^^"'*'' licenses teachers of the gifted. 

IfflifflWffiHiin eld of education, national accpediution of a pven institution has 
.-^^^ g j .^^^ . ■■■ 
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hecti conducted by the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Educaficn (NCATE). Since national accreditation is voluntary, many 
institutions that prepare educators (particularly the smaller private 
institutions) do not opt for this recognition. Nevertheless, about 84% of the 
teachers in the United States do graduate from NCATE-accrcditcd college* 
and universities (Cassidy & Seminoff, 1988). 

In the early eighties, NCATE, along with many othe'' acational 
agencies, was severely criticized (Wheeler, 1980) on a nun.«^r of issues 
including the composition of the visiting teams, vagueness of standards, and 
an emphasis on whether tasks or functions arc merely performed, rather 
than whether they are performed well. These criticisms and a general 
climate for educational reform led to changes in the NCATE process 
(Gollnick & Kunkel, 1986). Many of these changes have implications for the 
literacy professional. 

The discussion that follows identifies critical changes brought about the 
redesign of the national accreditation process (i.e., NCATE) and the 
implications for such changes on the reading, English, and language arts 
professoriate and professional preparation programs. Beyond the impact of 
natii al accreditation, this paper concludes with a discussion of additional 
initiatives for •'professionalizing" the broader education and literacy 
professions and of the role that professional associations may play in 
reshaping and reassuring the future. 

These discussions are timely, set against the backdrop of renewed interest 
in teaching as a viable profession, the current and cc nued projections of 
shortages in the teaching work force, and the natioi. iteracy crisis, all of 
which may soon redefine traditional public educatioL. The opportunities 
have never been greater, nor has the national demand. 

IMPACT ON THE LITCRACY PROFESSIONAI. 

Of changes reflected in the .SfCATE redesign, three warrant discussion to 
appreciate their full impact on the literacy professional. The first changv^ 
involves ' Dmpllance with institutional and curricula preconditions that 
precede formal NCATE evaluation. The second establishes expectations for 
students entering the professional program and its culminating clhiical 
teaching experience, and the third sets expectations for the teaching loads 
of faculty whose major responsibilities are assigned to reading, English, and 
language arts programs or courses. These changes collectively may have 
positive effects on curriculum quality and program milestones and or the 
professional environment of the faculty who deliver the curriculum. 

Preconditions 82 

^ O ; the changes brought about by NCATE redesign was the delineation 
::i\l C mber of preconditions that must be met before an institution can be 
WSSSSicd. Perhaps the most well*known among literacy professionals in 
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higher education is Precondition 8, which stipulates that the school or 
department of education "submit a curriculum portfolio (report) for each 
program for which there are NCATE--approved guidelines." The IRA 
Guidelines for the Specialized Preparation of Reading Professionals (1985rwas 
approved by NCATE in 1987 and thus, institutions preparing reading 
specialists, reading supendsors, and elementary teachers now submit folios 
to IRA delineating how their programs meet IRA*$ guidelines. NCTE's ' 
-^.Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of En^ish Language ArU (1986) was 
also approved by NCATE in 1987; thus, institutions that prepare secondary 
English teachers must submit folios to NCTE for review. While most 
osrganizations have had guidelines for the preparation of professionals in 
their respective disciplines, the affi'Jation with NCATE ensured that, for the 
first time iii some cases, attention wc uld be paid to these standards. 

The fcHo preparation and review process normalizes the ties between 
accreditation and the professional association and, ultimately, its 
professional membership. It is entirely dependent on and governed by peer 
review. The process serves as an impetus for self-stuuy. Folio review is a time 
for die professoriate to examine the "fit" between institutional curricuiuni 
standards and those endorsed by IRA and NCTE, which were developed 
themselves through peer consensus (Hanes, 1988). Prior to the redesign of 
NCATE. program colleagues may have had little o' no **in-depth" 
involvement in the self-study. Precondition 8 places the responsibility where 
it shon'd be — in the hands of those who deliver instruction, design 
curricu am, and can make necessary changes. The latter is an academic 
legacy of long standing. The folio is reviewed by a team of professional 
peers from IRA or NCTE. Professional ownership of the self-study and 
review by association peers legitimize the process and, in the spirit of 
professionalism, offset the labor involved in preparing the folio. 

Program Milestoues 

The NCATE redesign has influenced the literacy professional and 
enhanced the profession in other ways. Endorsed criteria for admission to 
the professional program and for time spent in clinical teaching 
experiences are more selective ard rigorous. NCATE standards dealing 
with students stipulate, in part, thai all students be assessed in several ways 
before entering the professional education program: tests of basic skills, 
recommendations, biographical information, anu the successful 
completion of college/university course work with a minimum grade point 
average of 2.5. These esitrance requirements are intended to ensure a pool 
of quality students for teacher education programs. NCATE standards 
dealing with the institution's ''relarionship to the world of practice" 
stipulate that the student teaching experience be a full-day responsibility 
O ast 10 weeks, thus helping to ensure that prospective teachers have 
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Emerging from these and other institutional criteria are distinctive 
program milestones that define expectations at critical junctures— admisrion 
to the professional program, admission to and exit from student tciichuig. 
Students must meet the requirements of these milestones fo progress hi the 
program. Many programs, either in response, tp^state. prescrtptioris or 
_through-self4mposition, have instituted such milestones, For ejcample, 
programs in states that conduct induction-year performance assessments 
have opted to administer similar assessments as exit requbemenU for the 
student teaching semester. Such practices may counter the tradition of 
grade inflation, particularly in clinical praclica; moreover, they align the 
preparatory programs;.vith the real expectations of the induction year and, 
consequently, safeguard the success of the graduates. 

Faculty Teaching Loads 

The new standards grouped under the faculty category in NCATEY redesign 
also promise some positive impact on the literacy professional. The most 
heralded statement is probably: *The teachin/j load of undergraduate 
faculty is no more tiian the equivalent of 12 semester hours; the teaching 
load of graduate faculty is no more than the equivalent of 9 semester 
hours." Many faculty see these standards as a means to help restrict undue 
teaching rcsponsibUities; such restriction may allow faculty to more easily 
fulfill responsibilities in tiie areas of scholarship and service. 

BEYOND THE LIMITS OF NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

NCATE*s national accreditation process cannot fight professional batties on 
all fronts. The formal inclusior. of professional associations^ in the 
accreditation process through the precondition folio review enforces 
profession-^ say-so in both defining and reviewing the curriculum. There 
are obviou limitations, however, the principal one being that NCATE review 
is restricted to programs that prepare professionals for the school setting 
(K-12). Association guidelines go further than this. IRA, for example, 
defines roles beyond the school setting (e.g.. Role 6, reading 
coordinator/supervisor) and prescribes academic study in reading for allied 
professionals (e.g., special education teachers, administrators). IRA> 
Guid^Unes will not be used per se in NCATE renews of programs that prepare 
these allied professionals. Instead, tiie approved guidelines of the affiliate 
associations of tiiese education professions are primary, and the use of IRA 
Guidelims is no more than advisory. 

Stat^ and local practices sometimes run counter to national efforU; 
NCATE's articulation.witii sutes cannot (nor is it intended to) prevent some 
of these practices. By design, the national accreditation pro^:ess is built on 
good will and ccllabcratipn..For example, NCATE will review only programs 

O )d by state level proc«^cs; the latter is a precondition of national 
ERIC Nevertheless, some s'^atc legisUtures (e.g., Texas, California, New - 
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Jersey and Virginia)! have set limits on professional and pedagogical course 
work for academic preparation toward initial licensure and have regulated 
loan incentive programs for students entering professional programs .{e.g.^ 
South Carolina.and Pennsylvania). Such decisions bypass both the 
accredited standuig of academic programs and the profession. Local hiring 
and stoffing practices may also bypa^r professional guidelines. These matters 
lie outside the sanctioning domain and purview of national accrediting 
bodies. ^ 

Many states are encouraging NCATE accrediution for their teacher 
education programs, but state-mandated ceilings in favor of content-specific 
or liberal arts emphases for prospectwe teachers testify to their waning faith 
in the education professions to adequately prepare the next generation of 
teachers and other school personnel. Such actions challenge the right of 
academicians to govern themselves. Few, if any, other professions have met 
with such opposition, intended or othervwse, especially in the academic 
arena. 

To combat the national teaching shortage of a projected 1.5 million 
teachers to be realized this decade (AASCU, 1986), several states have 
developed plans for teacher recruitment and programs to sustain inicrvice 
professionals, including bonus pay and improved salary schedules. State 
governments have passed major educational legislation that has allocated 
.esources and charged state departments of educa^^on to sponsor local 
initiatives to promote teaching as a career. In states such as South Carolina, 
local districts, typically Ln partnership with area colleges and universities, 
have organized teacher cadet programs targeted at academically competitWc 
high school students. Public awareness campaigns to disseminate 
infomation about the positive aspect^ of teaching and student loan 
programs for preset vice teach^js have been established to attract 
academically competitive students into teacher preparation programs. The 
best student loan programs have stipulations that ensure the inclusion of 
academically able minority •• idents and loan forgiveness for those who 
prepare in designated critical needs subjects and/or gain employment in 
critical needs geographic areas. Such developments are promising, given the 
broader demand for qualified committed teachers and the specific need for 
a substantially greater number of minority teachers to serve as role models 
and comirunity liaisons (Hanes, 1987). But he/e too, the specific 
recruitment of literacy professionals has not been idendfied. The hard 
sciences, mathematics, and even library science are cited wore offtn j3is 
"high nc^ds*^ subject areas. 

Finally, state and local practices may permit certain school service 
personnel without reading credentials (and often without initial state 

Iln rciponsc U) the recent Ttxaj legUlatlon thj* Ilmlu prpfesifonal course vfurk to 18 credit 
hour*, IncJMdUiff jiudent leaching, NCATE is consWeiing.the possible withdrawal of iu 
T-n^r^-'r^!^^ pr<^rams in Texas sute institutions of higher education, and with it. 
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licensure) to administer reading_programs. Teachers, without reading 
credentials may teach resource or remedial classes where major 
responsibilities include the treatment of reading problems. In such cases, 
the school psychologist, learning disabilities teacher, or school counselor is 
more- likely to plan and administer reading diagnoses and to recommend 
instruction than a credentialed reading specialist. These are regular 
occurrences at the local level, wth no implications for the gpod staridmg or 
funding status of the schools that engage in them (Hanes, 1987). More 
important, these practices thwart any logic-il approach for dealing with the 
literacy crisis in our schools and communities and, in essence, work to 
prevent the profession from fulfilling its mission; 

THE ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The sole purpose of NCATE (1987) is "to requi/e a level of quality in 
:professionaI education that fosters competent practice of graduates, and, to 
encourage institutions to meet rigorous academic standards of excellence in 
professional education** (p. 1). This statement provides public assurance 
about accredited programs. When the magnitude of accreditation is igriored 
or disregarded^ or its impact has limited reach, the programs and the 
professionals they have prepared are compromised. Professional 
associations, incl-^ding memberships at the state and locJ levels, may^need^ 
to take actio i for the sake of ihe profession. Two recent actions serve as 
examples. At its September 1989 boa-d meeting, the International Reading 
Association approved the form^tion of a new special interest group. 
Professionalizing Careers in Reading/Literacy development This group is 
committed to keeping abreast of current issuer in licensure, certification, 
slate program approval, and accreditation. In aid(dition, this group wiK serve 
as a proacthre body to encourage ir\ lo become more assertwe in these and 
related issues. 

The American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE) 
also has reaffirmed its interest in national accreditation. At a recttit board 
meeting, members vot*d not to support the pro;x>sed plain of the National 
Board of Teaching Standards because the National Board refused to 
consider graduation from an accredited institution as a prerequisite for 
certification. These single efforts are the kinds of stances that back the 
efficacy of national accreditation and further die profession at large. For the 
literacy professional, the agenda is already filled with initiati\es to realign 
and to reacquaint state and local governance wth die reading s^nd broader 
literacy profession. 
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mZABElfi G. PSYOR 
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"My fint graders are so foil of storicsl If only there were some way for them 
; to wiic," I used to fimtasize often, \ . . but they can't spell/ My insistence pp 
: "^Pf^^ct" spelling had long, been a constraint on my studenU* writing, :yet 
■ telling them how to spell every word >m also pui of the question. Then I 
: learned about .invented spelling, children's own "best guess* at spelling 
on what they know about language. \^en I learned aboiit this 
r loatural^ developmental aspect of children's language growth, I knew I had? 

.found the key to set my first graders free to write their ovfn stories and 
( more. 

i . T^" PJ^V^T bnefly reviews what researchers have learned about youig " 
^f^*'*^'*^"^'* invented spelling and explores what ! learned about my firsjt 

graders' use of their iiyledgc about hngua^e and their natural, growth 
: through their invcn:cd spelling in theii d^y dialogue journal writing. How; 

the use of invented spelKng sets children Jfrce to write and ways to foster this 

. natural development b writing are also described. 

^< Researchers have found that even before children enter school, they have 
' much knoirfed|;c about language, and many young children who halve been 
a supportive environment can already write using invented spelling 
V n rr-^^' Chomsky; 1971, 1979; day; 1975^ Harste, Wbodward, * Burke, 
t ^fcl\| C»d> 1971). Chcwns^ and Clay foiind Aat young children learn to 
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write before they learn to read and that chUdren use what they already know , 
about the written language to invent their own spellings. Read found that all 
of the early readers in his study were giao early writers who used invented 
spellings to represent their written communications. Bissex and Harste et aL 
further documented the earlier findings about c^iildren's use of invented 
,pelling by studying young children's writing and spelling. 

Many researchers have examined the developmental aspects of spelling 
growth in young children (e.g., Beery, 1980; Clarke, 1988; Gentry, 1984; 
Giacobbe, 1981; Henderson, 1981; Morris, 1980; Read, 1975; Wood, 1982); 
These and other researchers found that young children go through^ 
predictable, developmental stages in learning standard spelling, particularly 
as their underlying concepts about words grow more sophisticated 
(Henderson & Beers, 1980; Hodges, 1982), and that children use certain- 
spelling strategies (Chomsky, 1971; Holbrook. 198S; Read, 1971) that 
change as they progress through the spelling development stages. 

STAGES OF INVENTBD SPELLING 



Temple, Nathan, Burn/., and Temple (1988) have named the stages of 
invented spelling through which children naturally gr6w as Scribbling, 
Prephonemic, Early Phonemic, Utter Name, Transitional, and Correct. Spelling 
abili^ develops through these stages of invention with a greater and more 
sophisticated understanding of the relationship between written and spoken 
language at each suge. Scribbling is considered the first stage in beginning, 
spelling. Here the child connects meaning to the marks on the page,' \ 
indicating an understanding that such mz ks convey a aicssage. For 
example, a three-year old may scribble on a piece of paper, show it to an 
adult, and say, "This says, 'My name isjack.'* 

The next stage, Prephonemic, usually appears between the ages of three A 
and five and seems typical of many kindergartners. In this stage, children / 
can write the letters of the alphabet but have not yet connected letters and 
sounds. A beginnirg first grader who was a prephonemic speller wrote in his 
jourm.1, eiupnpabe, which he translated as ''It's raining." Children in the 
Prephonemic stage often use illustrations to augment their written message. 
They may al«o have a difficult time remembering what they have written. Tor 
example, one first grader wrote an entire page full of unspaced capiUl 
letters and drew a picture of what appeared to be a party in her journal. She 
wus initially unable to remember what she had written, but when I drew her 
attention to her illustration, she recalled that she had vmtten about her 
brother's birthday party. 

Many children enter first grade as Early Phonemic/spellers who have 
begun to make the connecdon between letters and sounds. They still have 
difficulty segmenting words into isolated sounds, however, often using one 

letters to represent a whole word. For example, ILKTP was one < 
gp^(^ carfy phonemic spelling of T like to play.** Children at this sUge of ^; 
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I spelling development still dc not have a firm concept of word (Clay, 1975), 
\ which is an early step in beginning reading (Henderson, 1981; Morris, 
i 1980). This vague concept of word is often characterized by the absence of 
: space between words in their writing. An example of a first grader's Early 
? Phonemic spelling is •WrGNhHLwPttDWrhVLSvF" for "We're gonna have a 
o Halloween party. We're having lots of fun." 

In the Leuer Name stage of spelling development, the oncept of word. 
? ''Stabilizes. Some children will signal their new understanding by placing 
I :some kind of mark between each word to denote a character space. For 
\ example, one Letter Name speller wrote, **I,Can,t,Wet,Til. Cirs,MiS.*' (**I 
\ can^t wait 'til Christmas.") Letter Name spellers have also developed the 
ability to use vowels (although only as place holders) and to segment words 
into sounds. Often, the name of a letter (e.g., r) is used for a word (e.g., 
ar^) . An example is found in this journal entry: *Tere r lots of thengs to do 
. on Hallpdays. Tate is y I like Hallodays. Hallodays r the best thing." Most 
young writers grow through this stage of spelling development during first 
grade as they learn to read and are exposed to an increasing amount of 
;pr£nt that stimulates tlieir visual memory for spelling. Another characteristic 
^ of Letter Name spellers is the use of letter i/for the sounds /sh/ and /ch/. 
, For example, Dan drew a picture of me, then captioned it with. This is the. 

ba^t frist grad tehr." (This is the best first grade teacher.") 
: By the end of first grade and into second g^ad^ if children are supported 
; in their writing development, most reach the Transitional stage of spelling 
development Here most easy words are spelled correcdy and short vowels 
; are used with increasing accuracy. Spelling becomes easy to read: **I have 
; been haveing a good time. Iv, been doing lot's of thing's. I went too Ceader 

Point Me and dad went on this water ride. We got cokin weu" 
: The Correct stage of spelling development in which spelling closely 
^ matches adult standards is usually reached by the end of third grade 
\ (Gentry, 1984). One first grader wrote in her journal in May, **My Dad has 
: a wild cat At night my Dad's cat jump's over my face and play's with my 
J feet I like my Dad's cat!" I found this child's use of apostrophes typical of 
; emergent writers' tendency to overgeneralize about new learnings. As they 
learn new aspects of writing, they overuse the new learning, but only 
temporarily. 

' growth in spelling 

; •Will they ever learn to spell correctly?" is a question often asked by teachers 
' and parents concerned about the adwsability of encouraging children to write 
; with invented spelling. Researchers assure us that children do learn to spell 
)^with increasing accuracy when they have many opportunities to write in a 
^ SMppurtive environment in which they arc encouraged to trust their own 
' k--- "^^^^re, uke risks in writing, and write for ever-widening audiences 
: RXC N«wkirk, & Graves, 1985; Graves & Stuari, 1985; Wood, 1982). 

^ 
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Armed with these assurances from researchers, I decided to have my first 
^graders write daily in journals and to closely observe their spelling 
devtlcpment. Their development h clearly documented and easily 
examined in their journal writing* (All names are pseudonyms.) For 
example^ on October 22, Laura wrote it her journal: 

i ma Bca BH Day to Bea Birfi I No the PPL kfi so I BtD it is fanto BctD Dal to Bctd <^ 
(Fm a beautiful butterfly. Do you like to be a beautiful butterfly? I know that " ' 
people can't fly, so I pretend. It is fun to pretend. Do you like to pretend?) " 

Laura seems to be in transition V jrfveen the Early Phonemic (e.g., Da/ for do 
you like ) and the Letter Name (e.g., PPL for peoph) stages of spelling 
development at this time. 

One day in January Laura wrote: 

I lik* Ranbcs Tha aur Calrfl my my wow uh Hav a lot u CoTjoRS (I like rainbows., 
They are colorful. My, myl Wowl They have a lot of ciolorsl) 

Altlioi'gli i ^hra still has occasional difBculty getting the letters in thc^ 
ccr.^ct oroer, she seems \o have moved to the Letter Name suge (e.g;,.N 
jianbOS for niinbows). hy May, she seemed to be growing into the 
Transitional stiige (e.g., feeUing) as she wrote about her mom (recovering . 
from an operation): ^ 

My mom is feeifeing betr. I uke good car av her. I rele like my mom. I love you 
mommy. You are cinde. Pies get betr mom becas I wonto get on yor lap. 

Laura's journal entries; clearly show how her spelling developed natura' / 
during her nine mmths of writing \n first grade, gaining in both accuracy 
and control. 

Ray pelling development can also be seen in his journal entries. He 
also experienced some. difficulty gettinj the letters in the right order as can 
be seen in one of his October entries: **I like Hte sccqyos we med it is pyet* ^ 
(T like the scarecrows we made. It is pretty.**) 

Ray's speech impeoiro t is revealed in the word pretty that Ray 
pronounced "pwetty* an lied "pyet," using the letter name > to 
represent the sound /to/. By January, Ray seemed to be growing toward the 
Transitional stage: T wonder about whathe fewcher is gunna look like in thc^ 
fewcher." 

Clearly into the Transitional and Correct stages, one day in May, Ray 
wrote •'I like my Journal. I like writing in it. Pluss I have of proovedi 
[improved] witli everything.** 

Like Laura, Ray's spelling development is obvious through hi& journal 
entries. Kc has moved naturally through the sUges of spelling growth, 
gaining in accuracy and control of his use of the Iangua|;e. 

Although Cindy used some vowels in her first journad entry, her sptlling 
was clearly in the Early Phonemic stage (e.g., ''AhFnfn'* for ''am having 
^"^"^^ ?I AhFnfn mIfrisahfnabAb** ("I am having fun. My friend ['s mom] is. 
EPJ^C-^baby.**) 
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By January, however, Cindy had grown considerably as revealed in her 
b Letter Name (e.g., chicin for chicken) and Transitional/Correct spelling: **My 
\ fafrit toste Is ?esa and chicin My fofr nuBr Is six.** 

I ' By May, Cindy seemed to have reached adult standards in spelling 
I accuracy (although she still has more to learn regarding the use of capital 
f letters): "I Uke My Journal. It is nice. I Like to Read It.** Like her classmates' 
: writing, Cindy's journal writing indicates her natural growth in spelling. 

The three students whose spelling development is documented here were 
? , average students in this first*grade group. Although their rates and stages of 
^ spelling development differed, I found that they all grew naturally in their 
I ability to spell with accuracy and control during their Hnt-grade experiences 
. in journal writing. 

: HOW INVENTED SPELLING SETS CHILDREN FREE TO WRITE 

. Invented spelling sets children free to write because they can write on any 
, subject and use any words they know. For example, in their dialogue 
f journals, my first, graders have used such words as JIMMASSTICXS 
(gymnastics), DRACKELU (Dracula), ESPCHLE (especially), AXULADER 
\ (escalator), and CONGRAGALA CHENS (congratulations), words that they 
^ would have been unable to use had they been required to use standard 
^ spelling. 

Invented spelling sets children free to write more fluently (Clarke, 1988) 
and to attend to their messages rather than to the mechanical aspects of 
i writing (Graves & Stuart, 1985). They write on a wide variety of topics with a 
wide variety of words. For example, one of my first. graders wrote at 
Christmastime about her brother who had leukemia: 

^ -My brother is having a hard time. He has a dazese. It is verry hard on him. I' feel 
■ }zd for him. I hate to see it like at a time like tiae. I wishe he had nevr had a 

dazese. Tate is the worst I evre seen. But I am glad hese home. He taxe pillse to 

help hime. 

Children develop positive self-concepts as readers (Chomsky, 1979), as 
/ authors (Calkins, 1986; Holbrook, 1983)^ and as language learners when 
^ they arc set free to explore, play with, and internalize language by inventing 
their own spellings (Hansen et al., 1985). Furthermore, writing with 
invented spelling also reinforc and expands children's knowledge of 
I. phonics and word recognition (Clarke, 1988) . 

« HOWTO FOSTER INVENTOD SPELLING 

Gravefc and Stuart (1985) found that 90% of children believe they can write 
when they first come to school. I decided to capitalize on that perception by 
' encouraging writing daily, beginning the very first day of school (Calkins^ 
; 1986; Hansen et al., 1985). Teachers set the tone of the classroom by wh^t 
^ Vnyp ^ ^^^^ ^ frequently modeled every aspect of the 

^ *^tl\lL process. Lalso developed a re^spectful, accepting, nonjudgmental 
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attitude, and enjoyed and responded to the contmt of children's writing 
rather than correcting "mistakes" (Chomsky, 1971). For example, I 
responded in writing to the content of the children's journal entries by 
modeling standard spelling and correct sentence structure, capitalization, 
and punctuation. ^ 

I tried to consider the children's frame of reference without imposing 
adult sUndards before the children were ready (Hodges, 1982; Holbrook, 
1983). However, I praised standard spellings whenever thr* appeared, 
calling children's attention to their increasing accuracy in spelling (and 
other aspects of writing such as capitalization and punctuation) becaiisc^ i-^ 
these approximations are signs of growth (Graves & Stuart, 1985), I 
encouraged children to make their •'best guess" in spelling, and left spelling 
and writing decisions up to them since the writing belonged to them 
(Chomsky, 1971). In our class, correction of spelling and other mechanics 
of writing were reserved for the editing stage of the writing process 
(Calkins, 1986; Graves & Stuart, 1985). 

I learned that the classroom environment can also foster growth in 
spelling and writing development. I tried Ko provide for many daily 
opportunities for children to be actively involved in functional and 
meaningful speaking, reading, writing, and listening experiences 
(Anderson, 1985; Zatell, 1980). Our classroom was replete with.a wide 
variety of printed materials (Word, 1982), such as books, magazines, 
newspapers, signs, directions, instri<icticn$, and so forth, to which children . 
had free access. The local public library was my most valuable source of 
materials. 

As Temple et al. (1988) suggested, I had boxes conuining writing folders 
(one for each child), other boxes ^,id containers for a wide variety of 
writing supplies, displays of student-authored . ooks, bulletin boards 
containing children's writings, a typewriter or computer for final copies,:^ 
areas set aside for conferencing and collaborating, and an author's chair 
where authors sit to share their final copies. I believe it was ultimately the 
atmosphere of acceptance and respect that m-,it fostered my students' 
willingness to take risks and play with language by inventing theit spelling. 

Certain writing activities seem to foster spelling development. Daily 
'vriting and language experience activities provide a variety of natural 
opportunities for children to think about how words might be spelled, to 
practice what they are learning about spelling and other aspects of writingr. 
and to see spelling and writing modeled by the teacher (Gentry, I984)« 
Word sorts in which words are put into categories or word families are also 
helpful in fostering spelling growth (Beers, 1980; Gentry, 1984; Wood, 
1982). Holbrook (1983) suggested other activities that encourage beginning 
writers. These include writing with a partner, journal wiling, reading aloud 
to the children, and ^ ing personal messages. Displaying and sharing 
children's writing a, ms to foster its development, especially with 
^Yzr!\n^ audiences i - writing (Calkins, 1986; Graves & Stuart, 1985j 
It ct al., 1985; Kan Randazzo, 1985), 



SUMMARY 

Invented spelling a natural, developmental aspect of childrc: 's language 
growth. The first graders' journal writing examined here indicates that 
when they are in a conducive, literate environment where their 
approximaiiors are encouraged, accepted,; and respected, children 
confidenUy use what they know about language. Invented spellings are used 
to write their stories and convey a variety of K;<5aningful messages for 
responsive audiences. Furthermore, as the ^;hildren write daily in their 
journals, they grow through ceruin predictable stages in normal spelling 
development, use similar spelling strategies, and, over time, internalize 
many standard spellings. Children are able to me a wide variety of words to 
write with fluency and confidence with their inver.Sied spellings. A literate 
classroom environment and daily writing activities can foster much growth 
in writing, but the teacher's beliefs, behaviors, and attitudes are even more 
critical. Invented spelling does set children free to develop as writers and to 
learn language the natural way. 
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Reading fluency, the ability of readers to read quickly, accurately, and 
effordes^tly with good expression and phrasing, b viewed by many readings 
experts to be essential for proficient reading. Ironically,, however, readiisg^ 
fluency instruction is, more often than not, a neglected part of many sdiodi 
reading programs (AUington, 198S; Anderson, 1981). The scope ari4 * 
sequence charts of most basal reading programs, for example, and the 
reading curriculum guides of most school systems give scant attention to the 
issue of reading fluency development 

Nevertheless, instructional research of the past 10 years has identified 
several methods aimed at improving fluency that have the added outcome of 
positively affecting overall reading performance. Despite the fact that the 
methods are appropriate for classroom and/or clinic use, few hav' \f6und 
their way into actual instruction on a regular b%M and those that:are 
employed may not be used with the intention of improving fluency. 

The purpose of thi* paper, then, is to identify, describe, and review the 
effectiveness of those methods and approaches that have been shown td 
have promise iFor improving reading fluency. Although the methods and> 
approaches are categorized into those most appropriate for clinical setdhgs: 
and thqse most appropriate for classroom reading instruction,, we believe 

0 modification, the methods and approaches to fluenrcy ' 

E KXC V^^^^ described here can be made appropriate and effective for botii 



SP QiAUEMGtt Iff Reading 

In rc>5dmg^ diriic situations, those readers who are nonflucnt have read in a 
. dow. choppy, word^by-word manner for an extended period of dme. Often 
^ they are placed in classroom texu that are too difficult (Gambrell, Wilson, Jb 
? Gantt, 1981) and are asked to read fewer words in both the classroom and 
resource rooms than average studenU (Allington, 1977). In Ught.of their 
status as nonfluent readers, several nistructional techniques have, proven to 
be powerful mtervcntions in ihe reading clinic. This sccti'on wiU present an 
overall iastructionii fiamework of e^Iaming and modeling fluency and then 
fooss on three techniques that have been used successfiilly.wth poor readers: 
repeated readings, echo reading, and chunking. 

'Explaining and Modeling l^lumt Reading 

Techniques vary for working vrilh remedial readers in a reading clinic settings 
but strategic teaching of fluent reading has generally included explahiirig 
and modeling fluent reading. First, the teacher talks about what fluent 
reading is and what it is not. Using definiU:)ns based on the research of 
Allington (1983) and Zutell (1988), the teacher explains that 
. Fiuent Reading is — 

Reading in longer phrases with pauses .epresenUng meaningful thoughts. There 
we t'omc repeuUons but these are used to correct phrasing and expression errors. 
Generally, there is a good sense of expression and intonation. 
Fluent Reading is not — 

Reading word-by-word with numerous pauses, llie reader pauses to sound out 
words and repeats words and phrases to regain meaning. There is a lack of 
intonauon and expression. 

This establishes the goal of the strategy lesson. Then the teacher asks the 
student to think about the possible meanmg of the selection and explams that 
by thinkmg about meaning, he or she can predict what the author is gomg to 
say. The student is then asked to read the selection using a specified 
techniquerrepeated readings, echo reading, or chunkmg. During instrucdonj 
the teacher refocuses the student's attention on constructing meaning so 
^ ?^eading sounds like oral language. When necessary, the teacher models 
fluency by reading aloud the secdon in question using appropriate stress and 
mtonadon. At the end of the lesson, the student and teacher evaluate the 
student's fluency. A simple chart of fluent reading behavior (below) is 
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r Fluently in phrases 



pauses 



Previewed with the ftudcnt The student thinks about his or her readinj^^ 
^t,P^rf?™«c«" during the session and then rates how he or shs read without 
teacher assistance* 

In/ihe reading clinic setting, the explanation and modeling of nueiit 
reading has proven an effective procedure for improving fluent oral 
^^eading• It combines both how to read fluently with an understanding of 
what flueiit reading is; therefore, the students are jput in control of 
^ changing their reading behavior. j 

Sheeted Readfaig 

The method of repeated reading (Samuels, 1979) focuses on spec;d and 
^^curacy. Readers select a text to read aloud to the teacher* The teacher 
^^recdrds reading rate and marks errors on a copy of the text After Uie^fim 
reading, the student and teacher cliart r^^ding rate and number of errors 6a 
a graph. Next students rehearse the selection by themselves, focusing on 
reading faster. VWienrstudents are ready, they reread the selection while the 
teacher records-reading rate and marks errors. Again, the student and 
c teacher chart reading rate and number of errors on the same graph, 
discussing the increase in rate and the decrease in errors- Since reading rate 
and accuracy are related to reading fluency, students quickly-become more 
fluent readers and move to more difficult text 

Research by Moyer (1982) and Dowhower (1987) has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of this approach. Moyer (1982) used the repeated reading 
, method with a SO-year-old man who suffered reading loss as a result of 
cerebral trauma following surgery. Initially, the patient could decode most 
words letter by letter but lacked fluent reading. Using the repeated reading 
technique over a 12-week period, a gain of 40% to 50% reading rat^was 
achieved. A year later the rate was maintained. 

Dowhower (1987) studied transitional secciid-grade readers who were 
nohfluent Using basal reader stories, iht students reread a series of 
Jjclections from the graded basal texts. As well as increasing reading rate, 
Dowhower found that repeated reading enhanced children's ability to 
segment text into meaningful phrases. The word-by-wbrd readers began to 
read in longer phrases and with more expression. 

In the clinic, this technique has been adapted so that the emphasis is on 
accuracy and fluency rather than rate. Readers select from texts 
recommended by the teacher, thus prodding a series of selections.that keep 
difficulty constont As the studejits read the text, the teacher marks errors 
and rates fluency using a four-point scale developed by Zutcil (1988). The 
errors and fluency rating are charted by the student and teacher. Fluent 
? " O w discussed as are the variables that influence fluency. After the 
^■ERXC**"fif' rather than assigning independent rereading, the teacher 
^^^ um mnnm ^^ to assist the student in developing more fluent reading. After the 
La^JiS^ejiitioinjacfinslis^^ 
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The effectiveness of repeated reading results from the faniiUarity of the 
text developed through repeated practice. /d%o, the student graphically seef 
hov rereading a text increases fluent reading. Ideally, this will lead to aa 
understanding of how topic knowledge increases fluency. 

Echo Reading 

This is a way to guide oral reading in order to teach children that what is^ 
read should sound like language (Aulls, 1982). The teacher licKins By 
reading a sentence or group of sentences, modeling phrasing an| j 
intonation. The student th^ n repeats the teacher's model as apscly.:as 
possible. This procedure continues through the targeted selection. By 
listening to the teacher's model and then repeating it as it was read, the. 
student hears and sees how oral and written language are related. 

Research by Aulli (1977) showed that using the echo reading technique 
with less skilled readers was effective over time. In the reading clinic^ ccho^ 
reading is often combined with other techniques to intensify the effect of 
the technique. Echo reading is used as an intervention with repeated 
reading when the teacher echo reads problem sentences. At other times, it 
is contbined with chunking to model how to parse sentences into thought 
units. 

The key to echo reading is the model of fluent reading presided by the 
teacher. Breaking the habit of word-by-word reading is sometimes extremely 
difficult, and echo reading bridges the gap for students who need the 
support of a teacher to actually hear fluent reading. 

Chunking 

Chunking is a way to demonstrate visually how to segment text into 
meaningful thought units. Either the teacher marks the phrases on the tc3?t, 
or the text is reproduced with spaces between the phrZiSes. The teacher and 
the students discuss segmenting texts into meaningful phrases. Then the 
teacher models a sentence or two and the students read the text using the 
phrases* 

In a reading clinic setting, Allington (1983) found that using chunking, 
where the clinician models marking the phrase boundaries lightly in^tlie 
reading material and then encourages students to read the text in phrases, 
produced more fluent reading in less skilled readers. Research by Brozo, 
Schmelze, and Spires (1983) as well as Mason and Kendall (1979) has shown 
that chunking phrases improves reading comprehension. In these studies, 
the students read texts in which the phrases had been marked to indicate 
thought units. This procedure helped the students focus less on single 
^ c rnn^^^ more on phrases of meaning. 

^ ^2^^ " """^ chunking in the reading clinic, xhc text remains intact as 
iLuaenU mark their phrases for reading aluud. The teacher and student 



Ufed^.and discuss that a ^yxticular chunk of language represents a thought, 
^^ifnecesiary; the teacher models chunking the text by marking phrases on a 
Mcopy of the text. Then the studentsrereads the selection while the teacher 
^ .marks the phrasing. The sequence might look like the.following: 

• Text: The young woman liked to ski down the mountain. 
Suadent reading: The/ young/ woman/ liked/ to/ ski/ down/ the/ mounuih. 

- Teaching Modeling: The young woman/ liked to ski/ down the mountain. 

Student Echoing: The young woman/ liked to/ ski down/ the mounuin. 

^ Teaching Comment: I like the way you chunked *'8ki down." Did it make sense to 
-lyou to read it that way? 

The effectiveness of chunking is found in the discussion abput hdw^ 
phrases of language represent thought* Nonfluent readers are often text 
bound (Allington, 1983) and do not understand thatgroups of words 
represent thoughts. They have overrelied on the text to provide both the 
words and the meaning and have failed to use reader-based inferencing 
while reading. Chunking is a logical way to explain how readers combine 
both the text and background knowledge as they read. 

PUJENCY APPROACHES FOR THE CLASSROOM 
ReaidU[ng*While*Ll8tening 

The term reading-whiUMstening refers to the reader's task of reading a text 

- while simultaneously listening to an oral rendition of the text. The most 
common form of reading-while-listening involves the reader listening to a 
taperecorded version of the text while reading. Since students can engage 
in the activity independently, usually in a reading or listening center, 
reading-while-listening can easily be integrated into the regular 
classroom. 

Research by Chomsky (1976) and Carbo (1978) has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the approach. Chomsky (1976) studied third-grade studenU 
who were reading significantly below grade level. The s^udent^ were 
' instructed to read the text while simultaneously listening to a tape 
recording of it and to practice reading the text until they could read it 
independently and with fluency. When students a::hieved fluency on that 
text, instrviction was directed at analyzing the word and Iciter components 
of the text. Chomsky reported that^tudenU made substantial progress in 
reading by using this approach. 

Carbo (1978) reported similar gain* with second- through sixth-grade 
learning disabled students. Over a nine-month period during which the 
approach was employed, students made average gains of 17 months in word 
lecognition* 

^••nski (in press) found that students in a reading-while-listening 
ERIC"* made gains in fluency that were equivalent to those made in a 
uB^to d readings regimen. ^ 
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The most difficult hurdle in implementing a readihg-whiie-liftcnihjr^ 
program is the development of enough aperecorded textt td wtiify;^^^^ 
many interesU in the dauroom. AlOipi^h commerdally prej^^ 
available, the background npife« and ipc^ effecu cmb<aacdii«:^A^^^^ 
may be dit tractihg to many^studenU/ The best tapes diould featorci^u^^^^ 
reading and no distracting sounds or noises. The production of taj^s l^^ 
teacher can be an ovcrwhetming tosk. However, using; classrooia^ardci, | 
parent volunteers, and students who are fluent in reading as readcwvciaf I 
significantly ease this burden. -J 

TheOraiRecltatioiiLeMoii 4 

^ Hoffman (1987) developed the oral reciution lesson as a way .to ihclMe j 
fluency instruction within the low reading group bf a second^de basat ^ 
oricnted classroom routine. Significant features of the oial recitation lowkiftl^^ 
include teacher modeling, repeated readings, and explicit classrbotia ^ 
discussion of what is involved in fluent reading. : I 

The oxal recitation lesson has two major segments. The first segmentrii I 
further dhrided into Aree subroutines. First the teacher reads, orally imd 1 
fluer-tly, a story from the basal textbook to tiie class. This is followed^by i J 
discuuion and analysis of the story, cuimmaUng in the construction of a^ l 
story map tiiat includes many basic elements of tiie story. At this point iri^ i 
the lesion, comprehension is the major concern. J 

Next the teacher works with the class to improve oral reading fluctncy, t 
Agab, the teacher models segments of the text, discusses tiiie elcmenfii J 
fluent reading witii the class, and invites students, individually aniihfei l 
chorus, to read the text segment The instruction begins with short^r^tekt ^ 
segments and moves toward longer pieces of text as the students becohie j 
morefluentand confident in tiieir readi/gg. Hoiffman notes that in tWspaft i 
ofthciessori,Uie goal is fluent and expre^ive reading* i 

The d\trd subroutine involves student performance of the texu. Students 1 
select portions of a /ext tiiey have practicea and read it aloud for a group of 1 
classmates. Students, receive positive feedba.ck from tfic audience after Uic ^ 
performance. " 1 

The focus of the second segment of the oral recitation lessen is 

independent practice. For 10 minutes each day, studenU practice reading, ^ 

in a •soft" voice, tiie stories covered in tiie first segment of tiie lesson. When I 

tiie second-grade students are able to read a story at 98% or better word ^ 

recognition accuracy, and at a rate of at least 75 words per minute, they are : 

permitted to move on to another story. i 

Qualitative observatic ts of the implemenUtion of tiie lessons (Hoffmart^ ^ 

1987^ suggest some positive outcomes. Student.reading perfbrmaric^ ! 

ERIC'^ ^ shift from a focus on individual word;yeritification to a fociis i 

ygjg^gj^g prehension of the text Student miscue patterns began to reflect tiie i 

-jniscue.paUerns^ofmor^fluen^^^^ ^ 
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FUred Repeated Keadli^ 

The paired repeated reading approach (Koskiaen & Blum, 1986) capitalizes 
on the method of repeated readings and on cooperative pairing of students. 
Designed to take no more than 15 minutes per lesson, each student in the 
clau chooses a reading selection bt approximately 50-75 v^ords from current 
d^room reading material that is easy for him or her to read. After each 
child reads the passage silently, one reader will read aloud to a partner three^ 
times. Then the partner reads his or her passage three times to the first 
child. After the second and third orsd reading, t<ie listener provides positive, 
feedback to the reader, focusing on improvements in accuracy, flow, 
expression, or some other factor related to oral reading. The reader also 
evaluates his or her ovm reading after each of the three readings. 

Koskinen and Blum (1986) note that it is imporUnt for the teacher to 
heljp students understand the rationale for the repeated readings and 
become sensitive to improvements in their own s/^ading. Moreover, liht 
teacher needs to help students become responsive and supportive listeners. 
This is dene through role modeling, direct instruction, and practicv* . 

Koskinen and Blum (1984, 1986) repjrt that implementation of paired 
repeated reading has been singularly positive. In their 1984 study, for 
example, they report significant improvements in oral reading fluency and 
semantically appropriate miscues for below-average third-grade readers in a 
paired repeated reading regimen when compared with a similar group of 
subjects involved in study activities related to their basal reading stories. 

CONCLUSION 

Although it is clear that fluency is an aspect of effective reading, only 
recently has attention been devoted to developing fluency in either the 
classroom or clinic. This paper has identified several instructional methods 
for both settings that can improve oral reading fluency and overall reading 
performance. 

These methods share some important characteristics. First, rather than 
whisk children through unfamiliar texts each day, these methods focus oh 
reading selections repeatedly so that the reading becomes expressive and 
fluent* Second, these methods locus on fluent oral reading and meaning 
construction rather than word identification. Third, the methods involve 
contextual reading of extended text rather than isolated word activities as 
found in many workbooks. Finally, most of the methods involve some model 
for fluent reading. This model could be the taped story, the teacher, or a peer. 

During the last 10 years, new methods of developing reading fluency have 
been developed and proven effecth^e. Teachers and teacher educators need 
to ^l^b*? aware of behaviors and methods that affect fluency, (2),.discuss 
^ERIC^'^"^^ with students, (S) model fluent read-ng behavior in the 
Caa^^iand clinics and, when necessary, (4) explain hviw fluency works. 
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The purpose of this research was to examine the effcct of different note- 
taking stratepcs on studenU* ability to write story retellings. Middle scbo<^ 
studenu were encouraged to rehearse and elaborate oh story ideas throiigh 
group verbalization (mediated) note-tating and concept mapping stirat^^ies 
or through sliidcnt-gcnerated note-taking strategies combined with «ittici{ 
concept mapping or a t^ory grammar frame. Although research on note 
taking to aid reading coiooprchcnsioh lias prodiic^dmixed resulu, Weihsteint 
and Mayer (1986) view note taking as a complex rehearsal Usk that is 
effective when it allows time for learners to select and practice information* 
gathering strategies. Note taMng may be beneficial because it aids learhen 
in durecting attention to specific text ideas (Anderson & Armbruster/i984; 
Weinstein A: Mayer, 1986) and allows learners to reflect on ideas presented 
in th^ meapingftil con text of narrative or expository passages, 
ERIC group verbalizations during reading, another form of note 
Im^i^^i J ncourages a group of studenu to share and rehearse information it 
selects4n>rfl the textr VferteUstng^e^ tl^gugfat:^ 
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between text ideas or n Jate text infoimalion to prior knowledge. We found 
that low-achicving readm, in particular, are often unable to diflFercntiale 
imporUnt from leu important idea$ or to identify central concepu required 
for understanding text ideas. 

Informal observations in Alice Patterson's middle school classes indicated 
that on OTany comprehension tasks, her students seemed unafoie tg- 
differentiate major and minor text ideas, to organize and relate !«xt idc|[eiG 
central themes, or to zccess relevant prior knowledge that could &id their 
comprehension. Often these students, who used rich language'to write ^ell- 
dcve!oped stories following story gramm;ir framca, failed to use what th^ 
knew about stories when it would bcSp their organization and 
comprehension of story ideas. These students displayed what Whitehead 
(1929) refers to as inert or alibaU knowLdge, an inability to use •known" 
information when it is needed to solve new and relevant problems. 

Our findings plus an analysis of cognitive research on thinking and 
problem solving (e.g., Bransford, Sherwood, Vye. & Ricscr. 1986; VygoUky, 
1978) iuggest that mediated learning activities can enhance effects of 
rehearsal strategies. Cognitive researchers (e.g., Bransford, Sherwood^ Jb 
Hassclbring, 1988) indicate that mediated learning in clasirooms should 
occur within natural learning contexts, much like shared learning 
experiences that occur between parents and children at home. Observations 
within natural learning contexts (Chapman, 1978) suggest that children Ih^yc 
rich opportunities for using contextual cues to interpret the language and 
actions of others. Further, parenu who act as mediators by helping their 
children make sense cC.experiences can influence cognitive dcvelonmcnt 
(Fucrstcin, 1979; Vygotsky, 1978) and meaningful learning (Chapman, 1978). 
SimiUrly, teachers who share learning experiences wlh studenU can serve as 
mediators by helping students separate relevant from irrelevant information, 
prompting students to anticipate events, and helping them conncv^t parU of 
their experiences or asJ: questions about the text they wll read. 

Theorists such as Fuerstcin (1979) and Vygotsky (1978) ai^c that some 
forms of mediation may be more effective than others in developing 
thinldng skills. They suggest that instead of leading fact-oriented discussions 
that put an emphasis on right answers to predetermined questions, effective 
mediators should focus attention on processes, such as selecting and 
evaluating text ideas, needed for reading comprehension. Instead of telluig 
StudenU answers and/or how answers are derived, effective mediators 
encourage students' decision making about the importance of ideas \^ile 
providing instructional feedback that prompts students' critical thinking 
(Bransford, Franks, Vye, & Sherwood, 1989). Novak and Gowin (1984) 
indicate that teachers can provide support for students* learning by helping 
j^P^^-^c decisions about important text ideas and construct meaningful 
c KJ^L ions among text Ideas through activities such as concept mapping. 
^ W.I. lAilieve, therefore, tliat rehearsal strategirs may allow students tim e to 



activities associated with reheas-sal can provide students with multiple 3 
elaborations on the content that may enhance the quality of studsnu* 
coniprehension ^Anderson* 19/6S; Anderson & Reder, 1979; Risko & AlvareZt 
1986). In a previous study (rdskb & Patterson^ 1989), we found that teacher 
and student verbalizations (nove taking) during reading when combined 
with a focus on centra! thematic information enhanced Iow*achievijr)g ' 
readers* retelling of a complicated and unfamiliar ^ext passage. We 
hypothesized that studcnu* retellings were enhanced because this note» % 
i:aking strategy pronridcd a shared context for learning— a context in which \ 
teachers and students discussed common contextual information and 
elabonitcd upon each other's ideas. 

We designed this current 5tudy to examine the effects of our note*taking 
strat^, developed to mediate students' learning in a language-rich discussion ^ 
activity^ on middle school students* written retellings. We compared a 
mediated note-taking strategy to students* independent ust of notes. 

This study builds on our former study in two ways. First, students acrpss 
groups read a unit of text passages written by the same author. We provided 
this condition to examine whether a mediated learning context was 
necessary when students read texts containing familiar structure and, 
content Second, students in the control group were prodded with a story 
frame out!ire to aid their note taking* In our previous study, control 
students were asked to take notes and reflect on these notes. They were 
given examples of & b^echer's notes on a similar passage, but they were not 
given a frame to follow to aid their selcctron ok' text ideas. 

We analyzed written retellings of studehu participating in (1) a group 
verbalization and concept mapping strategy, (2) a tariation of the group^> 
verbalization strategy in which a prereading activity (themadc organizer) was 
added to highlight central theme information, (S) a note4aking strategy in 
which the prereading activity was added to studenu' independent generation 
of notes snd concept mapping, and (4) a note-talung strategy in which 
students followed a story frame to generate notes and answered a set of c 
postreading reflecdon quesdons. Acrc^ all conditions, students were asked to 
watch a \ddeo on Mark Twain, read a Mark Twain biography, and read five 
Mark Twain narratives. Within the first three conditions, instruction 
highlighted the related infornution across narratives and the biography. For 
example, concepts across stories were related on the thematic organizer 
provided for two of the groups. In the third group, the teach^ prompted) 
students to discuss how story ideas were similar. For the fourth group, each 
text was treated discretely, with no explicit connectives being provided. 

MBIHOD 
gilijects 

ERJC participants were 60 eighth-grade students ./foiled in an inner-city 
MPjol. Three complete language.srb d%raz$ . ere selected. Prior to this 
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study. ali students had received seven months oMangitage arts instruction 
that invohred them in taking and organizing text notes using either story 
grammar outlines or concept maps. Students were judged by their language 
: arU teachers to be proficient in the use of these two strategies. 

Materials 

During an introductory session, all students watched a 15-minate 
autobiographical video in which Hal Holbrook, portraying Mark Twaini 
talked about Twain's life and events that influenced Twain's writing. Students ^ 
read "A Biography of Mark Twain' (2 pages). The Cat and the Pain Killer-- 
(5 pages), -Cub Pilot on the Mississippi" (7 pages). "The Man that 
Corrupted Hadleyburg" (12 pages), "Edward MiUs and George Benton" (5 
pages), and The Califomian's Tale" (4 pages). These passages were taken 
from Reading Anthologf (Scholastic Books, Scope Series), a supplementary 
text for this school. Students had not read these passages prior to our studv. ' 

Photocopies of entire passages with illustrations were read by the 
students. Prior to the study, the investigators divided each story into three 
meaningful parts determined by tiie presentation of structural elements of 
the story. For example, the first pause occurred after the setting and the 
protegonists' goal had been introduced. The biography and each story were 
divided into approximately three equivalent units witii slashes placed at Uie 
end of each unit. 

Procedure 

Students were assigned to one of the four treatment groups using a 
stratified randomization procedure according to percentile scores (reading 
subtest, Stanford Achievement Test). Each group met for seven days. The 
first day was an introductory session for tiie following days. Four teachers 
were randomly assigned to one of the intervention groups and worked with 
this group Uiroughout tiie study The lessons for each day were scripted for 
consistency across all groups and an independent observer evaluated each 
teacher's ability to follow the script. Observational data revealed 99% 
agreement with script guidelines. The same materials were used Witii all 
groups. Data were analyzed for day 7, when The Califomian's Tale" was 

-read. All otiier stories and tiie biography were assigned to each group in 
random order on the preceding days, time was held constant across all 
group activities (i.e., 25 minutes were assigned to story reading and pauses 
for rehearsal, 10 minutes were assigned to concept mapping or reflection 
questions, and 10 minutes were allowed for writing retellings). 

During the introductory session, each group viewed tiie Mark Twain 
video. Three general questions (Who was Mark TvMin? What can you tell us 
about^Mark Twain? What did Mark Twain write?) guided tiie postviewing 
**FRir'' ^" »«cond and subsequent days, tiie students and teacher in 
'P fead tiie assigned text passage and practiced tiie assigned note- 
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In the mediated group (group verbatization.and concept mappmg), the 
^itudents and teacher read the text parts silently* They verbalized their 
thoughts during the preselected pauses in the story».and the teacher 
rec<»^di!d all responces on an overhead transparency* This procedure was 
fdkmed for the three sections of the text, with verbalized ideas placed on a^ 
new transparency each time* After the story was completed, the teacher.and 
students reviewed ideas by taking tiirns reading ideas from all 
'^:insparencies. Next, the teacher asked students to discuss aiid identify one 
idea.that best told what the story was about The teacher wrote this on; the 
board and drew a circle around it* The teacher asked students to identify 
the next important ideas and to exp?«ui how they were related to the idea iir 
the first circle* She continued in this manner until ideas generated! by 
students were mapped at their respective, hierarchical levels, following, the 
procedure identified by Novak and Gowin (1984)* When students and/or 
the teacher disagreed .v/ith the selection of story ideas, discussion continued 
until a consensus was reached* This procedure was followed on each 
subsequent day* 

The mediated theme*focused group followed the same procedure as the 
first group, with the exception that a thematic organizer (Risko & Alvarez, 
1986) was provided prior to reading. The content of the organizer 
connected story information to general experiences believed to be relevant, 
to students' prior knowledge (e,g,, times when they may have been treated 
un&irly) and required students to make predictions about what they would 
road. After reading the organizer and writing their predictions, the students 
and teacher followed the group verbalization strategy described above* 

In the theme-focused, independent generation of notes group, the 
students were asked to complete the thematic organizer activity.as described 
above* Then the students were asked to read each passage siientiy and stop 
at each slash mark to write important ideas* Afler reading and note taking 
were completed, students were asked to construct a concept map of the text 
ideas* The thematic organizer, note-taking, and mapping acti^^Ues were 
completed independently by each student. This same procedure was 
followed on each day. 

In the story ouUine, independent generation of notes group, the teacher 
and students explained how they would use a story grammar outline (a 
sheet of paper with headings: setting, story problem/goal, events, 
resolution) to identify and write story information when they paused at each 
of the three slash marks* Following the reading, students were asked to 
reflect on their notes by answering a set of questions requiring story 
structure information (Where did this story take place? What was the main 
character's problem?)* Students answered these questions independentiy in 
writing. On each subsequent day, students were reminded of the procedure 
0_lesson and asked to independentiy complete thjeir note taking and 



After completing iu respective note-taking, stratcg^^ each group wa» ailccd^ 
to write a retelling by following this directive: nVrite cyery^ingvyou woul^? 
say to tell this story to someone who has riotTcadatJe is xpmpiete^^ 
possible in ypur retelling*** Since we were interested in exam^^^ 
comprehension instead of memory, stiidenU were told that they could rrf^ 
to their notes ar; tiiey wrote their retellings* 

Scoring 

The students* retellings were anal>'zed using a variation of Mon^ow's (1986) ; 
scoring system to evaluate students' generation of welbformcd stdry^^^ 
retellings* Each retelling was scored by two independent raters ^iisiiig^ 
Morrow's procedure for four categories of story gramman .setting, tfietf^^ 
plot episodes, and resolution. Instead of evaluating each retelling for 
inclusion of sequence (a pftii category suggested by Morrow), we score^i:; 
each retelling for story coherence using ihe procedure described in tfi^ 
Appendix* Raw scores for all five categories were adjusted to equal iq}%v 
placing raw scores over maximum scores and multiplying by 10 (see 
Morrow, 1986)* Interrater reliability for each analysis was within the^ 
of0*92to0.95. 



RESULTS 

Retelling performance on tfie last passage used during the intervention wa? ; 
examined. Each of three sets of data was analyzed, using a one-way ana!y^» : 
of variance. The data for each analysis included means and stondari 
deviations for (1) total retelling scores, (2) story component scores (i.e., : 
setting, theme, plot episodes, resolution, and story unity), and (3) total; 
retelling scores for high and low achieving students* 

The analysis of students* retellings using total scores revealed a 
significant group effect, F(3, 48) = 3.32 (p < .05)* See Table 1 for means and 
standard deviations for Uie total retelling scores. A Newman Keuls post hoc 
test revealed Uiat the group means for tiie mediated tfieme focus, mediated, > 

TABLEl 

Meanc and Standard Deviations for Students' Written Retelling 
Units on Ilreatment Passage 

Q'^Q^P Af SD 

Mediated theme focus 1 6 
Mediated 16 
Individual notes theme focus 1 2 
Individua! notes story outline 8 
- O ■■ i 

^ ERJC «o« poMlbIc for rcteUIng 50. 



24.1* 9.2 

2^*5* 12.1 

23.7* 14.1 

12.2 9.9 
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and independent notes with theme focus groups were significantly higher 
than the mean ofthe group who took in<Iipendent notes while following a/ 
^story grammar outline (p< *05). 

Since a significant treatment effect occurred, the data Were-analyzed imng a^ 
multiple analysis of variance Xo examine performsmce by group on e;^ch of the, 
. story components. S^e Tabic 2 for means and:5tandai'd. deviations for each of 
the component scores. The analysis^revealed a significant group effect, 
72(15,128) = 0.62 (p < .05). The univariate F-test$ revealed that fte niean 
scores for the first diree groups v,ere significantly better than (tic fourth graiip 
in the areas of plot episodes, F(3, 48) = 4.2 .01) .and story unity, 43) » ! 
S.7 (^< .05). Means in all components were higher for these three groups than 
for the fourth group, but oniy two v/erc statisdcally significant 

In the third analysis, total retelling scores for achieving studciii«:s. 
(percentile scores above 30 on readiiig achievement test) and low-achieving 
students (percentile scores at or below 33 on reading achievemeiititsst) 
were analyzed. See Table 3 for means and standard deviations. T analysis 
revealed a significant group effect, f(3, 2*7) = 5.69 (^< .01) for the achieving 
group of students. The Newman Keuls post hoc test revealed that jroups 1, 
2, and 3 significantly outperformed group 4. Mean scores for the low- 
achieving students in groups 1, 2, and 3 were higher than the m^^n score of 
group 4, but tliere was no statistical difference established. 

DISCUSSION 

In this study, we examined the effect of four note-taking procedures on 
students' ability to retell importan, :^ry ideas. Although we plan to 
investigate these procedures over more time and across different thematic 
units, several results of this investigation can be discussed. First, groups who 
received the thematic organizer with mediated instruction (including 
concept mapping) or with direction to independently take notes and 
complete a concept map, and the group who received mediated instruction 
(including concept mapping) alone significantly outperformed students 
receiving the note-taking strategy in which students were asked to follow a 
story grammar outline while taking notes and to reflect on «hese notes by 
answering story grammar questions. Even though this latter group was 
primed specifically to rehearse story grammar information, their retellings 
displayed limited use of this information to guide their recall and 
organization of story ideas. Total story retelling scores and plot and story 
unity scores were enhanced particularly by the first thre^ note-taking. 
strategies. In all analyses, students participating in the first three groups 
described above outperformed students participating in the fourth group. 
Differences between scores were not statistically different for the low* 
p subgroup when performance by ability group was examined. 

^Ivi^nd, the thematic organizer combined with either mediated or 
l^tudentrgenera ted^ote^taking^tr atcgjes^ and-the-mediatcd^trat cgy^^^ 
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l^cdjatcd theme focus 8 30.2* 9:7 8 19i: :4^/ 

>pcd»te<i 9 SS.9* 7.4 7 19.4v li* 

fiaiv/notes theme 6 SO.l* 9.8 6 17^: jSte ^ 

^JiW^nofcs story qut^^^ 5 12.8 . 1L9 S 11.!^ ^7^' 
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I have the potential for enhancing studeriu' u$e of rehearsal strate|^es.^£ach' \ 
l^strategy faciliutes active cognitive processing. (Weinstein &.Maycr, ; < 

f ,mc6un^;ihg^Jtudents to^ on thematic information and prompting; :> 
^ students to clarify and orgaiiizerstotry ideas. For many instruction^ settiii^^ . / 
[ aAe teacher as a mediator (i.e., one who encourages studehtsVehl^ratibh^' - 
I clarification, and organization) can enhance note taking and | 
L: comjprebension, as shown by our students* pc**formance in two of oupfour I 
\ igrbups. However,, pur findings suggest that the thematic organizer when 
\ combined with independent note taking and concept mapping can aJsp^^be 
|/an effective strategy to aid comprehension. < \ 

■ It b important to note that the story grammar procedure did not mediate'* ; • 
\ studenu' learning. Students in the fourth group were asked to use a stc>iy 
\ ^Iprammar outline to &ci!itate their note taking ahd td answer storyc grammar^ 1 
\ questions to reflect on their notes, i/bt^these students did nptacceu,^^^ \ 
'V information spontoneously, even though they were allowed to refer to did^^^ ^ 

^notes to help them produce their retellings. It could ^be that thicvs^^ j 
Kgrammar outline and corresponding questions were viiewed as an imlevant • 

%i^rdit rather than a tool that could aid their conceptualization of the story, j 
Further, these findings seem to stipport the hypothesis, advance^^^^ ; 
; Bransfprd, Franks, Vye, and Sherwood (1989); Brahsford, Sherwood, and- '] 
^^Biiieibring. (1988); and Bransford, Vye,.l^nzer, and Risko (1990)^that J 
;FS«pnY/->n should provide students with a strategy and a context in which 
. actively constructmg knowledge by using that strategy. F^ti^^; ~ j 
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itrategy. Prbviduig itudenU with releyimt content (c.g,, rich thematic unils^ 
confining a ttrpiig seinan tic network) while deyeloping m ttrateg/ to accd^l 
)ind reheme text ideas can help itudehts underiUhd how cohtex^^^ 
informmtion can icrvc as a tool for making sense of text ideas. : 1 



We analy7.e studenU' retellings to determine if they contain a cdherenjtl 
representation of story meaning. This analysis provides us With ixiformati^^ 
about studenu' ability to form a "story line,** in which^parts of itbry (i.e4l 
opening, characters, plot) are clearly related. Therefore, prcscntihg:stpry I 
information in a correct sequential order is a minimum requii^men^ biiii] 
scoring represents both sequence and coherence. l 
To determine unity among story elements, we've interpreted the fifth-^ 
category of Morrow's (1986) scoring system to be: Story Unity (maximum ! 
raw score 4) i 
c i ^ '-I 
Setting-— 1 pt. is assigned only when: StudenU present an opening that is j 
relevant to cnaracters who are identified and other set<tlng (place^ time) 
information. v ^ 

Theine— 1 pt is assigned when: What is sUted above leads logically into (1) { 
an initiating event that is consistent with opening information that student ^ 
already sUted and (2) an identification of goals that s^rc related to the i 
initiating event (i.e., initiating event sets up reasons for goals sUtements)* | 

Explicit information about characters' motives for goal setting is noted, but.i 
not required. ^ 

Plot— 1 p^ is assigned when: Events (actions and reactions) are provided; \ 
not only in sequential order but also follow logically the-informatipiiij 
presented above. Plot information needs to include characters named abovb ; 
and make sense according to studenU' statement of initiating event and ? 
goal(s) statement. Number of events is not counted, but students' retelling/ ; 
must reflectgistofmajor and supportive events. : 
Resolution— I pt is assigned when: StudenU explain how goal is attainc* ^ 
(i.5., problem is solved, goal is attained) and the story ends with a statement [ 
(e.g., summary sentence or two, statement of moral) bringing closure to 
story ideas. | 
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A Comparison of the Effectiveitess of 
Co . ^QUt Area Reading St^atej^^ 
Elementary^ Secpiidaiy^ and 
Postsecondary tevcils 



JEANNE SWAPFORD 
Tsxasi Tech tlnioerstty 

For 2 number of years, content area readings textbooks and professiqhair 
journals have recommended the use of comprehension and. vocabulary 
strategies to enhance students' learning from texU. Patberg (1979) found 
a lack of empirical support for many of the reading strategies 
recommended in those journals and textbooks. Since that timer there has: 
been increasing interest in examining the e^ectiveness of strategies. \^yp 
recent studies found that there was a research base for certain 
comprehension and vocabulary strategies at the secondary schoolieve^. 
" (Alvermann & Swafford, 1989) and at the postsecondary scliool levei 
. (Swafford & Alvermann, 1989). It has not been determined, however; thait 
there is a research base for comprehension and vocabulary strategics at"^, 
the elementary school level. ^ 
The purpose of the present study was twofold. First, the- research base; 
for content area reading strategies at the elemenUry school leyel was^ 
investigated. Second, the results of the elementary, secondary,.and^ 
postsecondary studies were compared to determine the similarities andT 
dissimilarities among the three dau sets. Four questions guided the study: 

c h What comprehension and vocabulary strategies received the most ^ 
research attention at the elementary school level? 
S. How effective were the strategies that have b^n studied empirically? 
S. In what ways were the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary data ^ 
sets similar? 

4. In what ways were the elementary, secondary, and postsecondary data ^ 
s o * nilar? ''^ 
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^ecauie I wanted to compare the daU sets for the elementary, iecondai7, \ 
and poitsecondary itudies, I examined the tame itrategici that tref« r 
identified in the Alvermann and Swaffprd (1989) study. She indely used i 
content surca reading methods tcxu Were reviewed, and the reconunendedi | 
strategics were listed. Then the list of t^trategies was narrowed to those that j 
teachers reported using most frequently in the Swafford and Hague (ii98^^<f| 
study. The IS strategies included in the list were the advance brganizeir, f 
anticipation guide, DRA, DRTA, graphic organiicr, list-group^label JcsK)n, 1 
mapping, pattern guide, reasoning guide, structured oversew, study guide, i 
three-level guide» and the use of text structure. 

After the strategies were identified, a computer search was conducted m 
the Citation Index to Journals in Education (CIJE) and Rtsourus inEducaiim '.\ 
(EIEj. Studies were identified that had one or more strategy name ih the : 
title of the study, the descriptors, and/or the abstract Dissertation Aktfnds 
IntmtationalM^ searched by hand. 6i$$crUtions were identified if tfie nairfe J 
of a strategy appeared in the title. Also searched were related literature ? 
reviews, the National Reading Conference Yearbooks, and reference lisU 
from the studies that were found. Only those studies that were completed 
before December 1986 were included in the review so that the elementary : 
school daU set could be compared with the secondary and postsecondary ; 
data sets. 

Each journal article, yearbook article, and iZZB microfiche document was 
read. For the disserutions, only the abstracts were read. For each study, the 
following information was collected: the type of reader (i.e., high, average, " 
low), the kind of text (e.g., science, social stud;;es), the dependent 
measure/ s, and the strategy*s effectiveness or ineffectiveness. ^ 

RESULTS 

The results of the study are reported as answers to the questions that guided ' 
the investigation. 

Question 1: Which strategies received the most research attention? 

The 18 strategies were studied a total of 87 times. Mapping received the c 
most research attention with 24 studies. The effectiveness of text stru-'ture 
instruction was suidied 21 times. Advance organizers were examined m 16 
of the studies, and DRAs were studied 10 times. The remaining strategies, in 
descending order, were graphic organizer (n = 6), DRTA (n » 4), 
anticipation guide (n « 2), study guide (n « 2), and structured overview (n « 
^ o\ TT jjj^ organizer studies (i.e., advance organizers, mapping, graphic 
^ ERIC'"' structured overviews) were looked at as one large group, 
Hptauld make up 55%. (n = 48) of the research base. No studies were 
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locatjHi for pattern guideii reatoning guides, three-Ievel guides, and list* 
gr^\ipl«&el lessons. (See Table.) 

Ql»eiitloii 8: How eflecttve were the strategies? 

All of the studies that investigated the cnectivehess DRAs found that thr 
strategy was ineflective. In f^>se studies, the effectiveness of DRAs;was> 
> compared vnth other strati:^^es such as DRTAj mapping, and graphic 
organizers. Half of the studies that investigated the effectiveness of DRTASy 
anticipation guides, and study guides found that the strategies were 
effective; the other half of the studies found the strategies were notA 
effective. Conversely, advance organizersi graphic organizers, mapping, 
structured overviews, and the use of text structure were found to be 
effective more often than they were ineflecdye. 

Rather than simply labeling strategies as effective or ineffective 
depending on the total number of effective or ineffective studies, I 
examined the dau for patterns of eflectiveness. One pattern that emerged, 
from the data Involved the grade levels of students that were used in the 
studies. Only 17 of the 87 studies used students in grades 1*-S. Of those 17 
studies, 10 studies also involved students in the upper elementary grades* 
Seven of the 10 strategies used with both primary and upper elementary 
students were found to be effective. On the other hand, of the seven studies 
that used only primary grade students, six studies revealed tha^ the 
strategies were effective. Those strate^es included the advance organizer, 
anticipation guide, mapping, and the use of text structure. 

Another interesting pattern in the data involved text type. 
Approximately 56% of the studies used only narrative text. This is not 
surprising considering the nature of material that elemenury studenU 
generally read. An even greater percentage (41%) of studies used only 
expository text* The types of expository texU that were utiUzed included ^ 
anthropology, astronomy, economics, environmental science, kcience» and 
social studies. Science and social studies texts were used most often. Only ^ 
nine studies (10%) used both narrative and expository texts. Six of the ^ 
studies used isolated vords rather than connected prose. Isolated words 
were used only in the mapping studies. 

Question 8: In what ways were the three data sets similar? 

In the elementary, secondary, and postseccndary data sets, more strategies 

were effective than not effective. In fact, approximately 55% of the studies 

in each daU set found that the strategies were effective. 

The most frequently researched strategies for all three data sets were 
ppyp janL^er strategies and the use of text structure. Strategies receiving; 
t^^Ljtst attention were the guides. The research base for guides, 

paracularly at the elementary and posts econda ryJcvels, was spar se. 
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The DRA was found to be ineffective in almost all of thex studies. 
: ' jrcviewcd at the elementary and secondary school levels. AU of the studies 
( conducted with elemenUry school students found that the DRA was 
f -ineffective compared to other strategies* At the secondary school levels the 
cfiRA was eiffcctivc in only one of the two studiies that investigated ji^^^ 
\ eflfectiveness. The DRA was not studied at the postsecondary school leve\; 
■ A.5ijnilarity between die elementary and postsecondary data seU hadt^o 
do vdth the type of dependent measures used in the studies of text structure 
and advance organizers. In both data sets, free recall was the.predoininant 
, measure for the text structure studies. Multiple choice tests and ccmjpletioh 
1 measures were the predominant measures for the advance organizer studies. 
I , (No comparison was made with the secondary school data set because thie 
^ types of dependent measures were not identified in that study;) 

A similarity between the elementary and secondary school data sets was 
''^ that more studies investigating the effectiveness of graphic representations 
: of text (i.e., graphic organizers, mapping, structured overviews) found the. 
' strategies to be effective than ineffective. Conversely, for both data sets, 
. studies that investigated the effectiveness of the more traditional prose 
^ organizer (i.e., advance organizers) were found to be ineffective more oftin 
: ithan effective. 

The last similarity for the three data sets was that none of the studies 
j revealed a clear pattern of one strategy being more effecdve than another for 
students of various reading ability levels. One reason for this lack of consensus 
could be that researchers defined high, average, and low readers in different 
. ways and that the reading levels of subjects were not always specified. 

f Qfiestlon 4: In what ways were the elementmy, secondary, and 
; postsecondary data sets dissimilar? 

There was a difference in the number of studies that investigated, the . 
L effectiveness of directed reading activities and directed reading-thinking 

activities. The elementary data set included far more DRA and DRTA studies 
;t than the other two data sets. Different types of texts were used at the 
r different grade levels for the DRA and DRTA studies. Narrative texts were 

used primarily in the elementary data sets. For the secondary and 

postsecondary school data sets, expository texts were used. 

Another difference between the thret data sets was that more mapping 
: studies were conducted at the elementary school level (n = 24) than at the 

secondary (n = 6) and postsecondary (n = 4) school levels. On the other 

hand, more studies involving advance organizers were conducted at the 
^ secondary school level (n = 45) and postsecondary school level (n =41) 

than at the elementary school level (n » 16)* 

O [Terence in the type of texU used in the mapping studies was also 

«EjKJCl- Jn the secondary and postsecondary studies that found mapping 
; l^mmjmmm^^ exposltory tcxts Were used. In the effective mapping studies 



atrihc cicmcnUry idio^^ level, narrative texts tmd isolated words were the 
priinuuy text 1^ , . . • 

Iht types of dependent measures used in the elementary: ahd^ 
;P<>»ts?cpndary school data seu were also rlissimilan F^^^^ the::|rapU^^^ 
: oiiganizer studies in the ppstsecondary data set^ slahda^ 
1 ^•^^ for the dependent measures^ For the elementary d^^ta^si^ 5^^*^ 
recall and multiple choice tesu were utilized* (/U menUoned-al^ve^.ny 
comparison was made with the secondary school datt set becauserthe tj^^ 
: of dependent measures were not identified in tha^stud^^^ . y r 

mSCUSSIQN ' ' 

A research base was found for many of the IS compteh^^ 
vocabulary strategies investigated in the: present stu^ 
studies (AWermann & Swafrord,1989rSwa^ 

conclusions can be drawn about the effectiveness of the strategies: fdr^ 
different grade levels, different readers, different types ofrtci^ti^^^i^ 
different dependent measures? Unfortunately, but hot surprisingly, th^ 
comparison of the three research overviews does hot reveal cohclusiycr 
rcsiilu about the effectiveness of the strategies* Most strategies wei:^ 
effective in some studies and ineffective in others. These mixed findings; 
were similar to the results of research reviews that investigated; tKi^ 
effectiveness of graphic organizers (Moore Sc Readence, 1984-85) and 
advance organizers (Luiten, Ames, 8c Ackerson, 1980). 

Only one strategy, the DRA, was found to be consistently ineffective at 
the elemenUry and secondary school levels. Although the DRA has been: 
widely recommended by authors of methods texts and basal reading scj^iev 
results of this review suggest that the strategy does not have as adisquate is 
research base as might be expected. Perhaps the use of the DRA ii ' 
^isupported more by tradition than by research. ^ 

The conflicting results of strategies research could be explained in- 
several ways. First, researchers who investigated the effectiveness of difTereiit ; 
strategics may have defined the strategies in different ways; The problcii 
that results from the I ck of a precise operational definition for a stx^t^^ 
has been noted by other researchers, particularly in studies of adyahc(|} 
organizers. Second, the length of instruction in the use of particula^ 
strategies varied. In fact, several authors suggested that the lack <>fc 
significant differences in favor of the strategies may have resulted froiii; 
limited training and isolated use of the strategies. Finally, the design of thc^ 
studies and the analysis procedures may have influenced the different- 
outcomes of the studies. 
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Ha™Ecr^:>rriparison of the effectiveness of content-reading strategies at the 

e!cmcnUrv,.,,iccfiiijiAiy^i«L^^ 



p4^Ufe. the res*^^^ ptiht studies seem contradictory at (ime^ cohduu^^ 
|f^i|<>^a. strategy** effectiyeness or inef{ectiveneff should fi^^ 
|cattiipii|ly«4?eriu key to detenc bihg die eCTe^ 
|io» :exs^ circumstances unde^^^ sthttegy 
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Ikipitc recent innovations in approaches to reading instruction, the ba^ 
^mder is the most widely used tool for teaching reading in the elementauy 
ffchoolf. The basal reader is used in about 90% of the classrooms in thi* 
Country (Farr, Tullcy, tc PoweU, 1987; Miller, 1986), and the procedures, 
frills, and materials incorporated in the basal reader program detenmne^to 
^ largfc extent how children leain to read. Although basal scries appear to be 
^4ttite similar, they difici" signiBcanay in quality of literary content, types of 
^tpmprehension questions, and presentation of vocabukry (Muther, 1961), 
'Mmpng other factors* Therefore, the selection of appropriate basal reader 
^nes continues to be an important issue in education. 
^ Decisions about basal reader adoptions are made either by centralized 
Jtstc-lcvel textbook adoption systems (22 sutes) or by open systems in which 
Jocal districte choose their own textbooks (28 states) (Farr ct al, 1987). in 
^j^er case, university faculty are rarely involved in adoption procedures, 
^owever, during the most recent basal reader adoption in Tennessee^ two 
l^ing professors were asked to participate in the selection of the scries, 
^ef were consulted about criteria for evaluating, basal iders, research 
related to the use of basal readers, and the writing >' rcporU that 
|t| ^ * id various characteristics, strengths, and weaknesses ifor each of 
*i*hI\lC erics. I 

^^-Hit^^Jty faculty i nvolvement in the Tennessee basal reader adbptioti 
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consideration. The teachers serving on the adoption committee became; 
^ knoidedgeable about recent research on basal readers. Perhaps the greateirit> 
benefit lay in the relationships developed between university faculty andll 
public school teachers as they worked together in considering the featurci 
of various basals.and in writing rcporU that evaluated these seriesjpr- 
statewide adoption. 

INITIAL PHASES OFTHE PROCESS 

University faculty were first involved in the process by meeting withi 
members of the task force, which included the director of Textbool| 
Services and represcntotives from the Sute. Textbook Commission and th^^ 
State Department of Education. The initial Usk was to devel p. an evaluationj 
plan consisting of criteria for rating basal readers* 7,hstead of" ustnj^ 
numerical ratings that could rank series by scores^ task force members used| 
+ for excellent, 0 for adequate, and — for inadequate. Any mark other thaii : 
0 was accompanied by a written explanation. Reviewers were also id^ 
consider each scries' correspondence with the Tennessee Instructional^ 
Model (TIM), which is based on the Madeline Hunter model of instruction. 
As a result of this session, an Jl*page evaluatioxi form was developed. 

A three-day training session was held in June when the task £b:;r^:mct^ 
with teachers who had been selected as evaluators. These teachers were^ 
Career Level II and III teachers, or those teachers who could received 
increased pay for additional work as a result of their experience andj 
meritorious teaching. During the summer, they each evaluated all of the ^ 
basal readers for a particular grade level. ^ 

A major component of the training session was the presentation. o|^ 
research and theory related to basal readers. Many textbook reviews arej 
conducted without knowledge ofTesearch (Dole, Rogers, & Osborn, 19S7^»^ 
so evaluators often base their decisions on the publisher's reputation, the^ 
format and content of the readers, and personal biases^ The Tennessee^^ 
teachers seemed very interested in the research and theoretical basis f<^^ 
their xfecision making, however. Because time was limited, only a summary 
of relevant studies and theory could be presented. The essential content of t 
some of this material follows.- I 

\ 

THE THEORY AND RESEARCH BASE PRESENTED ^ 

0 V 

The findings of Templeton (1986) were shared to help teachers evaluate the I 
appropriateness of readiness maten;ils. Templeton discovered that readix^ess ] 
materials often focus on sound^-fifst and print second, even though speech^ 
is too transitory to be studied readily. Therefore, it seems that teachers I 
.u^.ij consider looking for materials that reverse this ordeff of | 
J (R ation. Templeton also found that writing actmiies have not been ^ 
ma^aagely utilized in readiness materials* Much recent research and theory \ 
:rSU|H>ort-the^ten3ive-uggr<>f::mifo 



To help in deciiions about the individual lesioni in the basal readerii the 
university faculty pointed out that each reading lesion should advance skill 
in both word identification and comprehension. There is a reciprocal 
reladonship between the two skills. In iJldttlon» reading lessons should 
tocus on both understanding and appreciating stories. 

Periodic teacher questioning is important for helping children 
landerstand critical poinu (Anderson, Hiebert, Scott, & Wilkinson, 1995). 
Discussion questions *th&t lead children to integrate information about the 
central points of a selection with their prior knowledge significantly 
crhance reading comprehension^ (^derson et al., 1985, p. 55). This point 
is kilso made by Beck, Onumson, and McKcown (1982), Hansen (1981), and 
Hansen and Pearson, (198S). A problem is that many questions in manuals 
are poor — "too gene al, leading the children's tliinking afield; or trivial^ 
focusing their thinking on unimportant deUils* (Anderson et al., 1985, p. 
56) « Questions should promote higher-level thinking skills^ probe tb.e.plot^. 
search for deep meanings, and lead to inferences. Isolated detail questions 
should be avoided (Anderson et al., 1985; Beck & M^Keown, I98I). 

Teachers should also realize that questioning does not replace direct 
instruction. Manuals should encourage ?cnchers to explain, model, 
demonstrate, and illustrate reading skills and strategies that studenU should 
learn to use (Anderson et al., 1985; Duffy, 1981; Rosenshine & Stevens, 
1984). 

Building background knowledge is important in developing reading 
comprehension, but teachers should avoid covering too wide a variety of 
topics* Discussion of prior knowledge should relate directly to the major 
concepts of the upcoming story (Anderson et al., 1985; Hansen, 1981; 
Hansen & Pearson, 198S; Omanson, Beck, Voss, & McKeown, 1984; Beck; , 
McCasUn, & McKeown, 1982; Beck et al., 1£32). 

Durkin (1981) found that teacher's manuals of basal reader series give 
much more attention to comi^rehen'^ion assessment and practice than to 
direct, explicit instruction. Teaching suggestions are often very brief. Ideas 
for comprehension instruction are often offered after rather than before 
the selection. This material should be presented before the selection so that 
the skill can be used in understanding the selection more fully as it is read. 

Sorenson (1985) reported that basal reader teacher's manuals often 
provide the same instructions foi teaching all vocabulary woris, regardless 
of the particular words involved or the grade level of the reader. Manual 
instructions often focus more on the pronunciations of new words than on 
meanings. They frequently give no strategies for reteaching words that have 
been previously presented, appearing to assume that, if a word has been 
presented, it has been learned. 

Research (Chall, 198S; Johnson & S^.ttmann, 1984; Pflaum, Walberg, 
r id nes, Sc Rasher, 1980; Williams, 1985) indicates that phonics 
i£[^C3n b^an essential ingredient for cliildren to learn to read words. 
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" • ttClhildreh who are uught phonics get off to a better start in learning to ^ 
. : r^d than children who are not uiight phonics* (^dersori .ct al:, 1985, prr.^ 
S7). Research indicates that phonics should be related to words, notsimply/ | 
: ^-taught throagh.rules. Words, should.scrve as concrete examples. Childr«r J 
should use known words to help them figure out unfaiown woris (AndTenfeA^' 
et al,i 1985; Cunningham, 1975-1976). There is also evidence that manyr 
reading programs teach more letteMouhd relationships than children heed 
to learn through direct instruction. Phoniri iristrucdbn continues over t<^ 
long a period; it should be completed byi'the end of second grade. Ohly: 
enough phonics to enable a child to approximate pronunciation is 
necessary (Anderson et ah, 1985). There arclndications that "••.a high 
proportion of the words in the earliest selections children read shpuliff 
conform to the phonics they have already been taught" (Anderson ctaLi 
1985, p. 47). This is necessary so that the children can practice, extend; aiid 
refine their use of phonics. However, authors need some flexibility in word 
choice so that stories^ll not be uninteresting. 

Early reading material should teU interesting, complete stories. Bridge, ~ 
Wmograd, and Haley (1983) have pointed out that the plotless strings of< S 
disconnected sentences found in preprimer and primer selections. may^ 
adyersdy affect comprehension. Although selections may have been written^ 
this way to produce lower readability levels, connectives may be left out of 
stories, resulting in increased reading difficulty. Transformations of 
traditional folktales to reduce readability level, for example, have caused 
them to lose inqch of their original unpact (Egan, 1983; Holbrook, 1985). 
Words and sentence structure have been changed to the extent that the 
stories are no longer very similar to the originals. 

Evidence indicates that children can understand stories written ir ' 
familiar language better than those written in stilted, unnatural language ' 
(Anderson et al., 1985; Ruddell, 1965; Talham, 1970; Wilkinson & Brown, 
1983). Thus, teachers may wish to read some of the material aloud to sec 
how naturally the language flows. 

In looking at the types of selections included in basal readers. Flood, 
Lapp, and Flood (1984) found that narratwe selections dominate in basal 
readers. They found only a small percentage of expository selections. 
Students may not get experience reading the types of material that are 
presented in their content area textbooks undf^r these conditions. 

Pieronek (1980) found that basal reader selections reflect students' 
interests reasonably well. Only mystery and humor were somewhat slighted. 
Teachers may need to make suggestions for appropriate reading in these 
areas to adjust for this situation. 

Britton, Lumpkin, and Britton (1984) and Hopkins (1982) studied the 
representation of various groups within our population in basal stories. 
" concern about inadequate representation of women and minorities 
try^ representation of elderly and handicapped people. 

^1-3- 7 ' — . 
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I Snyder (1979) and Green-Wilder and Kingston (1986) studied the i 
\ reading behavior of characters in basal reatder selections. Having cbaractsrs . i 
|. -in stories-model reading. behavior for students would be desirable. The | 
\ findings were disappointing; not much reading bebayior was displayed. ^ i 
Another concern is the appropriate use of oral reading in the classroom. : 
•--Basal readers.should reflect accepuble. procedures. Silent readmg shoul<i J 
i always precede oral reading to increase oral fluency. Beginning readcrt^^^ 
; should have frequent opportunities to read aloud. Oral reading should J 

continue, but more time should be spent reading silently as the reader: 
I becomes skilled (Anderson et al., 1985), since older students,, like adultii^ ?i 
; have more need for silent Ac:;ding-in their daily lives than they. do for orad '1 
' reading. 3 
Concern exists about the amount of emphasis on workbooksrand skiU 

sheets within a basal program. There is little evidence that workbook and \ 
^ skill sheet acthddes are related to reading achievement Use should be kept I j 
; to a minimum, only to provide worthwhile practice (Anderson et al., 1985; \ 
^ Leinhardt, Zigmond, & Cooley, 1981;.Rosenshine & Stevens, 1984). Since } 

writing promotes reading achievement, worksheets and workbook. pages A 

should offer more opportunities for extended writing (more than one or 
^ two sentences) if they are to be of maximum benefit Teachers should also j 
\ realize that workbooks do not always offer material that fits the students for 4 
: which it is intended. Fitzgerald (1979) and Stenson (1982) found that, in ;i 
; general, workbooks were too difficult in readability for the grade levels for 
: which they were intended. )^ 

FINAL PHASES OF THE PROCESS 

I Later in the training session, the unhrersity faculty met with the teachers to 

: decide upon a consistent way to evaluate the basal series. It was agreed that 
iox each series at each grade level, a descriptive and ah evaluative paragraph \ 
would be written. The descriptive paragraph would consist of a listing of ' 
core components (i.e., manuals, readers, workbooks, skills charts), general 
content, lesson design, and skill strands, whereas the evaluative paragraph ! 
would include the strengths and special features of each series. The faculty, 

: members worked closely with the teachers on practice paragraphs to reach ; 

^ some degree of consistency in writing style and content 

After teachers had completed their independent evaluations over the. 

^ summer, they met with the task force at a debriefing session in August 

: Representatives from publishers that had bid on the Tennessee adoption 
were present to display their materials and answer questions. During the 

' remainder of this session, teacher evaluators wrote consensus reports for 
each publisher across all grade levels. These reports were based on the 
ippV^m forms they had completed over the summen Before accepting \ 
i^Jjsl^>rt5, tiie task force and entire group of teacher evaluators reviewed 
. . tliem tor conristenc y,^djy^ojLilj»£uln^ss^^ 
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later sent to local adoption committees. During the debrieHng session, the 
primary role of the university faculty members was to assist with report 
I writing and to answer questions about basal reader research. J 

The next step in the adoption process was the hearingvS in which ^ 
publishers presented their series to.the Sute Textbook Commission. Again;: 1 
* faculty were there for support and to answer questions that might arise, 'tht^ 
Textbook Commission then presented its list of acceptable series to thi 

Stote Board of Education, which endorsed the selection and submitted :thfc « 

list to local school districts. " -~ - ' J | 

When the local school systems received their lists, some requested ] 
training to ^-}p them select the series that were most appropriate for thd^^^l 
particular situ .tions. Again, both State Department personnel and universi^ | 
faculty were available to present pcfrtinent information. The adoptions were ' 
not finalized until spring, although the selection process had been in v 
operation for over a year by that time. 

It was the belief of air those involved that using university personnelras a 
resource for basal reader adoption provided a solid basis for the selection 
process. The model used in Tennessee could be followed by any centralized 
state adoption system, and university faculty could add credibility to th6 
process. 
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Informal Reading Inventories: A Holistic 
Consideration of the Instructional Level 



JESRYL.JOmiS :j 
Northern Illinois Vfdmrsity J^. 

' ^ 

Teachers have used informal reading inventories (IRIs) for nearly half .a ^ 
century to help place students in instructional materials* Hoover (198^)). 
found that /75% of the teachers in her study ranked ;instructionaI*leveL 
jplacement either first or second in importance. ^ ! 

Betts (1946) is generally credited with the term instructional UviL He 
argued that many facto must be taken into consideration in determining a 
student's instructional level; however, he discussed xompr^hensioni word 
recognition, and behavioral characteristics as the critical determinantt; 
Comprehension was set at 75%, and word recognition was set at 95%; 
Behavioral characteristics included such factors as the ability to anticipate 
meaning; acceptable reading. posture; and freedom from tension, finger 
pointing, and head movement. ' 

in a more recent description of the instructional level (John'^'^n, Kr^8s, 'te 
Pikulski, 1987, pp. 1&-19), the same jpercentoges were reiterated with the 
caution that the criteria should be tempered by the nature and quality of 
the student's overall reading performance. Both quantiutive (percenUget); . 
and qualitative (behavior characteristics) criteria need to be considered 
when determining a student's ms(tructional level. In addition, Johnson et alV 
(1987) urged teachers to consider the concept of an instructional range that 
may, in some instances, span two or more grade levels* 

si larch wa« supported, In part, by a grant from the Graduate School at: Northcrnf ; 
FRI author wishes to thank Anne Marie Magllarl for her assistancctin 
^^^^ King the resulu. 
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Previous research on criteria for the instructional level has h?.d several 
hmitotionf. First, studies (e.g.. Powell. 1970) have held comprehension 
^ constant while examining the number of miscues the student could tolerate. 
pSecond, the design of studies has generally excluded instrucUonal range 
i^firom analysis, though a range of instrucuonal levels is often the result of 
•^administering an IRI (e.g.. Homan & Klesius. 1985). Third, the behavioral 
charactensucs or qualitative criteria have not been specifically considered 
when mvestigating the instructional level (e.g.. Anderson;& Joels. 1986). 
y In short, research on criteria for the instructional level -has been narrow 
■ in scope so a specific elemer.^ such as word recognition, could be studied. 
This study was intended to provide a more holistic view of die concept of 
instructional level as it is determined in settings commonly used by teachers 
-and diagnosticians. 

This holistic wew considered tiie following four factors: word recognition 
in isolation word recognition in context, comprehension, and behavioral 
^racteristics. Examiners took each of tiiese factors into consideration when 
rdetermining.students' instructional leveU. The growing interest in miscue 
analysis prompted consideration of counting only significant miscues 
(miscues resulting in altered meaning) on word recognition percentages. 

METHOD 

In the study, SI different examiners administered a total of 88 IRIs to 
-students in grades I through 6. The examiners consisted of students in 
undergraduate and graduate reading courses as weU as classroom teachers 
and reading specialists. The examiners were trr hed in using a holistic view 
to determine reading levels. Some of the IRis were given in clinical 
situations while others were given in school settings. The 88 students came 
f from schools ranging from lower-middle to upper-middle class. 
[ Four different commercially published IRIs were used: Analytical Reading 
dnventory (Woods & Moe, 1985), 3asic Reading Inventory (Johns, 1985, 1988). 
aassroon Reading Inventory (Silvaroli. 1986). and ihe New Sucher-Allred 
I fua^ng Placement Inventory (Sucher & Allred. 1981). 

To analyze tiie results, tiie investigator examined die summary sheet on 
i each IRI test booklet Five of die students did not have an instructional level 
r«o Uiey were excluded from die study. Of die remaining 83 IRIs. 43 were 
; from students in grades 1 dirough 3. and 40 were from students in grades 4 
, through 6. Each student's word recognition and comprehension scores at 
fthe mstructiona! level were determined by reviewing die summary sheets on 
[the IRIs as well as the individual passages. When there were minor 
discrepancies, the investigator referred to the.student's oral reading as 
recorH^ hy the examiner for word recognition and comprehension scores. 

ERIC '^'* student's scores at die instructional level were determined. 
A'aia^BEaiveraged for die total group and dien separately for die prunary 
Jtudentt and intermediate students. Separate perfentggfc!t.ar<> at«n r/.n»rT,./T 



students! instructional levels (some had two or more) and their A^fttsi ^ 
Jtructional ievtl/The data are presented in the following uBle* 

I 

^ WrdUIl^ Compr«heniiioii Scares (In Pcrcentfiftti)Vai. ; ^ 

lastnictional Lev el for 83 Elcmctitary Studenis | 

"Word recognition Word recognition ^ | 
(Ail m iscues)* (Significant ihiscues)t CTomprehensiqn J 

(N = 4S) ' ' '' "^"> - 1 

litructional I 
el(s) 91.57 96.62 78.5 ) 




igheit 

Kistructional level 9i.02 9B.42 79.2 

llitermediate(N=:40) 
Instructional 

|cyel(s) 94.2S 97.95 74.6 

[ighest 

itructional level 94.13 97.75 76.9 

|D»U1 group (N = 83) 
ns^uctional 

icyel 93.22 97.26 76.9 

Highest 

^instructional 

level. 92.52 97.06 73.2 

f IiuertionSf repetltioni, ominlons, rcverxolj, prompts, and uibitltutloni. 
f Ibe meaning of the sentence or passage was significantly altered. 

JtCSULTS 

^The first column of the table contains word-recognition percentages when 
[the following miscues were counted: insertions, repetitions* omissions, 
Ire^^rsals, examiner prompts, and substitutions. Average word-recognition 
[jpercenUges ranged from 91% to 94%. The lowest percenUge (91.02) 
jreflected the highest instructional levels for students in the piimary grades. 
Thr second column contains word-recognition percentages when only 
•Bcant miscues were counted. Criteria from the Basic Riading Inventory 
(IS88) were used to determine significant miscues. In essence, miscues were 
[considered significant when the meaning of the sentence or passage was 
f%"*'*'0"^V altered and the student did riot correct the miKue; a nonword 
ferj^D word was substituted for a real-word; and/or a word was 
ppr_vMiffl;rrifla ed by the examiner. Self^^corrections,. dialect miscueSi and 
^bstitutions tliat wc re Mcr readxorrectl^^^ 
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mifcucs. Average word-recognition p^rcenUges, as expected, rose for bdthi ^ 
primary and intermediate students* Both groups, of studcnU achieved atj 
least 96% in word recognition. M 
Comprehension scores (column 3) ranged from 74.6% for intermediate 
students to 79.2% for primary students. Primary studenu, on the aV^rage^;. 
received slightly higher average comprehension scores than |hfl 
intermediate studenU. There were very small differences when the studekfl'J 
instructional levels (some students had a range of unstnictipnal levels) w^f 
compared to their highest instructional levels. Without exception^ ^ordrl 
recognition percentages were slightly lower for the highest instruc^pnal 
level, while comprehension was slightly higher. This finding was coasisteht 
for both primary and intermediate students. 1 

DISCUSSION i 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate word-recognitioxi ahdl ^ 
comprehension criteria at the instructional level by using the total results off- 
an IRI (word recognition in isolation; word recognition in coniext; i 
comprehension; and qualitative criteria such as hesiutions, finger poindng^; 
and tension). Over 50 different examiners took part in the study. Uiihg » ! 
large number of difTerent examiners and several types of |RIs inci eased the ] 
generalizability of the results; however* these variables mso meant that* 
administration and scoring procedures may have varied. The results^ 
nevertheless, add some new and interesting findings when previous research 
on the instructional level is considered. 

For years, the commonly accepted criteria for the instructional level has 
been a comprehension score of 75% and a word-recognidon score of ajt least ^ 
95%. Most studies (e.g., Homan & Klesius, 1985; Powell, 1970) have held 1 
comprehension constant to investigate word-recognition criteria. The holisdc 
approach in the present study considered both variables (comprchcnsioh and ^ 
word recognition) as well as word recognition in isolation and qualiutivc ,^ 
criterb (e.g., tension, nervousness). Average comprehension scoris at the I 
instructional level (when rounded) met or exceeded the 75% proposed by 
Betts (1946) for students in both the primary and intermediate gravies. It 
seems reasonable to expect students to achieve average comprehension scores 
of at least 75% at their instructional leveb. 

When av'erage word-recognition scores for the instructional level are 
considered* a lack of consensus seems to be the best generalization. 
According to Harris and Sipay (1985) a number of studies seem to support 
95% word recognition for the instructional level (Davis Sc Ekwall, 1976; 
Leslie & Osol, 1978; Hoffman et al., 1984). The Homan and Klesius (1985) 1 
study supports 94 to 95%. Anderson and Joels (1986), however, found 
rriMn^ that closely matched the percentages reported in the present study. 
CO ir^Anderson andjcels (1986) counted repetitions (as in the present 
H^^^ primary students (grades 2 and 5) achieved word-recognition sc^^ret 




I of approximately 92%; intermediate itudenU (grades 4 and 5) achieved 
I nearly 94% in word recognition. 

^ A study by Powell (1970) found that 91 studeriti in grades 1 thrott|^ S 
|\yeiraged approximately 88% in word recognition while achieving 70% 
^ comprehension. In grades 4 through 6, the average word-recognition scwe 
I was 92%,wth 70% comprehension for 87 studehu. 

Based on the data reported in the present study and ux preWous studieSi- 
f 92% to 95% word recognition seems to be a reasonable expectation for 
studenu in the intermediate grades* The available research does not 
[ consistentiy support a specific percentage. 

\ The present study, along witii studies by Powell (1970) and An ' ^ and 
jpHels (1986), raises questions about using 95% for word recognition for 
\ studehu in tiie primary.gradcs. It is tiie opinion of this investigator^ based 
on the data from these studies, that further examination of this percentage 
be undertaken for studenU in the primary grades. The traditional Betts 
criteria appear to be too stringent 

The present study has also prowded percenUges for word recognition 
^hen only significant miscu^r-jire considered. WiHx the growing interest in 
-^iicue analysis based on rhe work of Goodman, Watson, and.Burke (1987) 
^and others (Cunninghair, 1984; Wopdley, 1987), tiiis study has shown that 
counting only significant miscues results in ^ligher word-recognition 
\ percentages. The 83 students in the study achieved average word- 
; recognition scores tiia^, in rounded figures, were usually 97%. Pikulski and. 
Shanahan (1982) have noted that counting only significant miscues would 
likely yield^substahtially higher word-recognition scores. This study offers 
[ some empirical evidence to support their observation. Teachers who choose 
to count only significant miscues may need to raise the word-recognition 
criteria expected fuV the instructional level for all students. Comprehension 
scores are <:onsistentwitii tiie traditionally accepted 75% Betts criteria. 

The present study used a more holistic approach than previous research 
to determine students' instructional levels. \Vhile strong evidence was found 
for an average comprehension score of 75%, word-recognition scores should 
be further studied— especially for students in the primary grades. Some 
consideration of differential criteria for students in the primary artd 
intermediate grades appears to be warranted based on this study and the 
research of Powell (197C) and Anderson and Joek (1986). For students in 
the primary grades, 95% appears to be too stringent. 
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; Improving Disabled Readers' Sumtnariyatiog and 
Recognition of Expository Text Structure 



? Thu inidy was prompted by a conceit for identiflcattion of those facton that 
^ lead to improvement in disabled readers' ability to comprehend expository^ : 
' ^cxt In particular, it addressed the question of how the use of a hierarchical* ^ 
generative learrang strategy, such as graphic organizers, affecU poorer ^ 
^ readers' metacognitive ability to identify and summarize imporunt idea? 1 
; found in expository text. j 
I Much recent research in reading comprehension has indicated that 
; readers' aWlily to recogrike imporUnt text ideas is a factor in general c/; 

comprehension and recall (Brown Si Day, 198S; Brown, Day, & Jones, 198S; : 
; Frcebody & Anderson, 1986; McNeil & Donant, 1982; Taylor, 1980; 
Winograd, 1984; Wittrock, 1982). Meyer, Brandt, and Bluth (1980), for 
example, suggested that readers use the top-level structure of text to t ^zxch 
for relations that link information into some cohesive whole. Readers who 
: are unaware of structure employ an unorganized or serially organized 
encoding of information that results in an almost random retrieval of ideas 
and thereby inhibiucomprehen^on. 

Poor readers arc less able than good readers to identify important ideas 
' in a reading passage (Dunn. Mathews, & Bieger, 1979; Eamon, 1978; Gamer, 
1985), They do not use text structure effectively > aid their recall (McGee, 
49ft9* M^er et al., 1980; Smiley, Oakley, Worthen, Campione, Sc Brown^ 
i llcD|Hor,I980). 

SIM^i: cscarch on readers' identification of imporunce has been carried 
^utJb)^!Pgscarchers^^^ 
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^cksoii» 1986). Brown (Brown k, Day. 198S) conducted several studies of 
itvdenu* fummarization ability. She developed a hierarchical^tof 
summarizing rules based on Kintsch and van Dijk's (1978) compre^nskw 
tnacrorules. She foui^id tl:at the ability to use text information so that it 
be abstracted, reduced, and reorganized into.a summary required hig|i^ 
leveK of dunking and reading ability than is generally auumed* Briefly, sfr 
suouMrizing rules were: , \ 

1, Delete material that is unimportant 

2« Deletejnaterial that isrepetithfci ^ 
Substitute superordinate terin i6rl^ {subordinate term. 

4. Select the topic sentence. 

5. Invent a topic sentence if the^paragrapn f / none. 

Winograd (1984) worked wiih good and <x readers in the eighth grade 
and found that poor readers had difficulty using ^mmmarization rulei 
effectively, in part because they had difllculty identifying important ideas in 
passages. Poorer readers selected sentences that were personally interesting^ 
but not important, while better readers identifled important sentehcef^^ 
based on the information they contained. Even when poorer readctt diji; 
correctly identify imporUnt ideas, there was a tendency for them to omit: 
these important ideas in their summaries. j 
Niles (1965) and Moore and Smith (1987) have called for systematic, 
sequenced instruction of expository text organizational patterns for poorer, 
readers. We have worked with disabled readers in three previouy 
instructional studies, attempting to help them develop strategies for 
improving their comprehension of expository text, in particular their abili^ 
to identify importance levels of ideas within passages. In the first two studies 
{Wcisbcrg Sc Balajthy. in press), 24 disabled readers were trained in a 
modified version of Brown and DayV:(1983) summarization, macrorulcs^ 
The students were tanght to identify and underline with different colored 
pencils sentences representing the following three levels of text structure: 
less important deUils (blue). imporUnt facts (red), and main ideas (black)« 

Findings indicated that students could be uught to improve tlieir ability' 
to recognize levels of importance within highly structured expository 
passages. However, extra training was necessary to achieve significant 
improvement in differentiating imporUnt fact statements from less 
important detail sutements. 

A thh-d study (Weisbcrg S: Balajthy. in press) focused cSshelping these 
same disabled readers write better summaries based on their identification 
of main ideas and imporUnt facU in passages* Results indicati^.d diat 
v< ining summaries conUined significantly more main idea^ and 
: ERIC did the students' pretraining summaries. 

smscMEgn the posttest summaries were analyi^ed more closely, however, it was 
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: main idea and important facts word for word for their summaries. Both the 
.^researchers and the students' teachers recognized the need for students to 
r generate summaries in their own words, making summary writing a more 
l^iihvolvcd cognitive task* 

In a preliminary attempt, the passages were removed from students' view 
l^^dncc the underlining procedure had been carried out, in order -to 
encourage written summaries in the students' ov/n weds. The reading 
/disabled students were unable to function under such conditions. An 
/intermediate step in the summarization process W9s needed. 
K: Other studies have found that the use of graphic organizers can enhance 
l^fcaders' comprehension and recalL Versions of thsse diagrammatic 
; expository organizational devices have been called graphic organizers 
(Boothby & Alvermann, 1984), maps and semantic maps (Armbruster & 
Anderson, 1980: Berkowitz, 1986; Sinatra, Stahl-Gemake, & Berg, 1984), 
jpyramid- (Clewcll 8c Haldemos, 1983; Solon, 1980), networks (Holley & 
: Dansereau, 1984), and semantic oi^nizers (Pehrsson & Robinson, 1985). 
The present study was undertaken to answer several questions, first, can 
the use of hierarchically organized graphic organizers (see Figure 1) as a 
learning strategy improve disabled readers* ability to assign levels of 
importance to explicitly stated ideas in expository text? Second, does the 
ability to select more important ideas in expository passages improve 
readers' written summaries, both in terms of content and quality? Finally, it 
was hoped that an examination of results would give some indication as to 
i how that improvement might occur. 

MBraOD 
Subjects 

Training was carried out with 25 students. The two classes of junior high 
school-aged students attended a full-time, ungraded clinical 3chool for the 
reading/learning disabled. Each strident had been previously classified as 
reading disabled on the basis ol reading achie\'ement test scores at least two 
grade levels below expectancy. Four students were dropped from the study 
due to poor attendance during training sessions. 

The subjects' mean age was 13 years, 7 months. Their mean IQ on the 
^ WISC-R was 99, and their mean score on the reading subtest of the Stanford 
Achievement Test was equivalent to the 5.6 grade level. 

^Pretesting 

'Materials. The four evaluation passages (see Appendix for example) were 
obtained and adapted in the same fashion as training passages (see below). 
Mean readability was sixth grade (Fry, 1977). The passages ranged in length 
fr^i n \ ( ^ words, with a mean of 92 words. Topics included rainfall, 

i sources, historical sites, and state symbols. 
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Pretest* A pretest-posttest design was used due to school administrative v 
restrictions^ the small size of the school, and the unique characteristics of tfie ^ 
clinical population at the school. Pretesting prior to the graining seuionf;^! 
required subjects to (1) read two passages; (2) differentiate levels of | 
imporUnce in passages by underlining less imporUnt details in bluel J^ 
important &cts in red, and main ideas in black; and (S) write suminaries of;ii| 
the passages with passages removed. ^ 

IralnlngProcedi^res -| 

Materials* For instruction, nine expository icKt passages were used, each:oC;>; 
which was adapted from fourth-grade social studies textbooks. Meah: J 
readability was sixth grade (Fry, 1977). Mean length was 98 words. As 1 
necessary, passages were rewritten to have one stated main idea somewhere ^ 
within the p? jage, at least two important facts supporting the main idea, and 
seveial less important details, each of which related to one of the important . 
facts. While not representative of most classroom reading materials^ which^^ 
arc usually less well organized, the highly organized exposition was deemed ' ] 
desirable, given the purpose of the study. An additional beneGt from the\ 
tight organization was that students were better able to understand 
explanations of text structure. 

Training* Training was carried out by the researchers. Beginning immediate^ 
after administration of the pretest, subjects received five 1-hour training ^ 
sessions over a two-week period in the use of graphic organizers. In a typicaf^ 
training exercise, subjects first read a passi^ge and identified its main idelt 
and important idea sentences by applying the macrorule underlining 
procedures explained above. They underlined unimportant ideas in blue^ 
important facts in red, and the major idea in black. Students theh 
constructed a hierarchical graphic organizer (see Figure 1) to reflect the 
passage's top-level ideas. They incorporated the idea& they had just: 
underlined into their graphic organizers. The graphic organizers consisted 
of boxes, vdthin which ideas from the passage were recorded in telegrapWc 
writing — short words or phrases that condensed the sentence information. 
The final step was to write a summary based on their graphic organizers. 

Subjects were Uught the procedure on the first day, and they practiced 
and received feedback on the procedure for the remainder of the training 
sessions. Instruction included explicit rules and modeling for constructing 
graphic organizers and writing summaries. 

Constructing graphic organizers with telegraphic writing was taught in 
several steps. First, students drew rectangles to reflect the paragraph 
structure; these formed the outline for the students' graphic organizers. 
Next, subjects re-read the sentences they had identified as the passage's 
main idea and important facts. The critical elements in the sentences were 
>5d to a few key words "as if they were going to be put into a 
^ na*" 
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Jinally, students wrote the contents of eiach rectangle by condensi%>^ 
.passage's main idea into a phrase or clause and writing; k: in' the top/ 
rectangle of their maps. They continued by writihg the passage's importaiiV^ 
I ;^ &cU in the lower rectangles (see Iigure 1). 



/Ofcw England Vocoflons 



Hisforlcal sHes 



Beautiful places 



Revolutionary 
Wgr— BaHleftelds 



Alounfalns Seocoasts 



Figure 1. Sample student gnq>hic organizer. 



Students drew arrows from the map's top rectangle containing main idea 
information down to the two or more rectangles on the next lower level, 
containing important fact information that supported the main idea* This; 
. was done to emphasize the levels of importance. 

At this point, passages were removed. Subjects then wrote summaries in 
complete sentences using only the telegraphic words and phrases in their 
graphic organizers as their guides. The original passsfges were then returned 
to students who received feedback from the researchers about (1) the levek 
of importance in pasi^ges, (2) information that should have been included 
in graphic organizers and summaries, and (3) reasons for these decisions*. , 

Posttest 

Posttests required subjects to read two new passages. Procedures were 
identical to the pretesting except that all subjects constructed graphic 
organizers as an intermediate step between underlining and writing 
summaries. In order to ensure equivalence of pre- and posttest 
administrations, the four testing passages were given to students in 
counterbalanced order both within and between administrations. 

Scoring 

A master template of the idea structure in each passage was obtained by 
] '(J"* *he text into idea units and constructing a grid based on the levels of 
igRJQce of the ideas, The researchers created the giW and consulted with 
' 1 room teachers for accuracy. Any discrepancies in rating were resolved 

^ ^-:^-:r^..f ? Lrs ' — 1, m m 
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ii;it conference^ A three-Ievei scale of importance ms used, froni main idea to i 
important fact to less imjkirtantdt^ (adapted from Johnson, .19^^^ 



The underlining and summaries were separately scored against tHif /^ 
template of idea unitt. For each , task, two : scores Wre obtain^d.for.^^^^ 
subject, at the main idea, level and at tlie important faict level. Eaci scfore :! 
was the percentage of items that the subject had included on the template /;] 
4list at that IcveL ' i 

RESULTS 1 

. Four percentage score^were obtained for each subject for both prctest.an* !) 
pbsttest Mean scores, broken down by level of structural impoirtahce/witt^, 
the passages, are reported in the toble below* These were analyzed iising^;^: 
repeated measures MANOVA with three within-subject factors of two i(^eis ] 
each: Trsuning (pretest and posttest), task (underlininf *and sumnwrizing)^ ^ 
and Level of imporUnce (main idea and ithportant fact)\ ' 

The main effect for Training was statistically signific^UiC, multivariate F (1, 1 
20) = ILOO, p <.0l. Neither the effect for Task nor the^ffect for Level of; ^ 
importance was significant The analysis did find one interaction, a Training by ] 
task by Level of importance interaction, multwariate F (1, 20) « 7^02, pi M. { 

Individual univariate ANOVAs indicted that posttest scores yfere < 
significantly higher than pretest scores on two of the four tasks and levels. 1 
Effect sizes were calculated based on procedures described Jh Cohen ! 
(1977), Posttest scores for unde>-lining at the main idea levf'l were - 
significantly higher than pretest scores, F (1, 20) = 10.80, p < .01, :and the ; 
effect size was in the high range, 0.85. Posttest scores for underiining at the ' 
important fact level and for summarizing at the main idea level were not ; 
significantly higher. Posttest scores for summarizing at the important jfact 
level were significantly higher, F (1,20) = 7.48, p <.05, and the effect size was, : \ 
in the moderate range. ;^ 

Results pertinent to the Training by Task by Level interaction were \ 
examined. Subjects' performance on two of the four measures (underlining ' 
at the important fact level and summarizing at the main idea level). I 

1ABL£ * 
Percentage Correct — ^Mean Secret , 

Pretest Posttest 



Underiining Summarizing Underlining Summarizing 

Main idea 6L91 64.29 8S.33 7L4S 

(2L82) (35.86) (24.15) (29.88) 

Imoortantfact 66.67 52.38 77.38 76.19 

g (25,41) (39.45) (29.48) (32.09) 
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i higher on the posttests, but the diflerences between pretests and posttests ^ 
i , were not significant > 
Performance on the other two tasks showed significant improvement^, ; 
however. For underlining at the main idea level, mean posttest performance | 
•was 21.42% higher than on 'the pretest. For summarizing at the important s 
\' idea level, mean gains were about the same (23*81%). But the pretest J 
performance on that task was much lower than in the other three tasks. ; 

\ DISCUSSION 1 

« '* 

I The central aim of this study was to examine the effects of graphic organizer 3 
^ training on idcntiflcation of levels of importance and Oi summarization of ; 
^ expository text. Earlier studies with similar populations of students had' \ 
\ indicated that the underlining training in identification of levels of \ 
importance mthin text could enhance students' summary writing (Weisberg ; 
;v. & Balajthy, in press) by increasing their awareness of the differences ] 
between importantand less important ideas. . i 

The main effect for task in the present study demonstrated that the- 
f addition of the graphic organizer task, interposed between the underlining; j 
^ strategy and summary writing, provided even more enhancement of i 
summarization ability. In addition^ practice with the graphic organizer task 
improved students* ability to identify levels of importance in their ' 
underlining tasks. In short, one picture can really be worth a thousand ; 
words, especially for a disabled reader, for whom words are not always ''user ! 
. friendly.- ' 
V Very little research has been carried out to locate specific areas of need. ] 
[ in poorer i'eaders* comprehension of expository text that are amenable to ' 
instruction. An examination of the training by task by level interaction in ^ 
the present study helps pinpoint key areas of difficulty in dealing with ,| 
exposition. It also suggests specific indications as to how training in graphic ] 
organisers helps poorer readers. 

Earlier studies (Weisberg & Balajthy, in press) found that the underlining i 
training alone did improve subjects* ability to identify ideas at the important 1 
fact and less important detail levels, but not at the main idea level. In the \ 
present study, this underlining training was carried out prior to the pretest, ; 
as the purpose was to investigate effects of the graphic organizers. The use 
of graphic organizers may serve to address a skill not iufHciently learned in ; 
the underlining task. 

Why did this improvement in identification of main ideas occur? 
Baumann (1983) found that middle grade youngsters have great difficulty ^ 
in identifying main ideas in content area text In the present study« the use [ 
of graphic organizers apparently helped poorer readers to identify the I 
^ main idea statement in the passage. The subjects^ in creating a I 
< ERX C d-like structure in diagram form, may h*-ve been able to distinguish j ] 
jia^i^^^ m or e general main idea stateme nts from statements at the ^ 
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performed best, a decided benefit, as identification of main ideas is critical 
to successful comprehension anc* to success in school expository reading 
activities* 

The second of the two factors that showed important posttest gains was, 
the summarizing score at the important fact level. Winograd (1984) found 
that the relationship between poorer readers* identification of levelk of 
impoitance r\nd the contents of their summaries was not strong* The 
present study found particularly low pretest scores for summarizing at the 
important fad level, despite prior training in the underlining task. Students 
had apparently not understood that a good summative understanding of an 
expository passage includes more than simply main idea gen eraliza ions* 
The use of graphic organizers greatly helped students recognize the critical 
importance of including important facts in their summaries. As a result of 
the explicit training and practice in this study, students dramatically 
improved in this aspect of performance. 

One additional benefit of the graphic organizer task was that the students 
were encouraged to write summaries in their own words. Earlier attempts by 
the authors to improve summarizing had resulted in students using the 
wording of the text passage. In the present study, the passage was removed 
and the students used their graphic organizers as cues for writing the 
summary. It was apparent from student comments and later performance 
reported by their teachers that this procedure gave them a clearer concept 
of just what in meant by the common instruction, *^rite the summary in 
your own words." 

In their analysis of commercial main idea skill development materials, 
Moore and Smith (1987) found little evidence of any sequenced, systematic 
instruction. They suggested that such skill development be designed so that 
it progresses from the simple to the complex, gradually releasing 
responsibility for performance to the students. This study was designed to 
evaluate and examine the effects of one stage in such a sequence, tliat of 
helping poor readers create % basic understanding of the structure of 
expository text. It found thaw vse of graphic organizers can make an 
important contribution to studenU' recognition of structure and to the 
quality of their written summaries. 

Future investigations must face the issue of ecological validity by 
investigating the effects of graphic organizers on understanding of actual 
textbook language. Initial indications using older readers suggest the 
potential for such transfer to real-life content area materials (Balajthy 8c 
Weisberg, 1989; Weisberg & Balajthy, 1989, in press), but application to 
younger, poorer readers must still be tested. 
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APPENDIX 

The various states in .^le United Sutes are difierent in the natural resources 
they have — things found in and on the earth that are useful to people. Trees 
are a major natural resource for makin^^ buildings and paper products. The 
sutes of Cregon, California, and Washington are the leading producers of 
lumber. Oregon produces over 600 million cubic feet of lumber per year, 
while California produces alm.ost 500 miKion cubic feet. Another major 

^ natural resource is oil, which is used to make fuels to run our cars and heat 
^ our h^mes. Texas, Alaska, and Louisiana are the leading producers of oil. 

^ Texa. pumps 1000 million barrels of oil a year, while Alaska produces 600 
million barrels per year. 
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Analysis of Cue 
Strategics of Disabled Readejrs 



BABSARA M. FUBISHBR 
Beaver CoUege 

r ' I 

Resrsurch appears to support the theory that reading is an interactive process< 

in tvhich re&ders vary attention to the graphic and contextual cues in ^' 
; printed text (Goodman, 1969; Rumelhart. 1980; Smith, 1971). The-wlathfc. 
V importance oQ theif: cues b often inferred from qualitative md quandtative 
. analyses of e ra! reading errors (Allington & Strange, 1977; BiemiUer, 19%; 

Goodman, 1975; Pflaum & Pascarella, 1980; Weber, 1968); These »tudicsi ^ 
\ suggest that errors are not randomly made, and inspection of errors dtb 

reveal how readers process text Controversy persists, however, about tfic^ 
: relative use of graphic and semantic information as well as the relationship 

between cueing strategies and reading competence. 

Poorer readers relied more heavily on context cues than better readers in ^ 

studies reported by Perfctti, Goldman, and Hogaboam (1979) and - 
, Schvaneveldt, Ackerman, and Semlear (1977)* In contrast, results of studies 

by Au (1977) and Goodman (1975) indicated that skilled readers focused 

attention more closely on semantic and syntactic information than did ^ 
: poorer readers. Juel (1980) and Schumm and Baldwin (1985) found that 
; better readers attended more closely to graphic information than did the 
' poorer readers, while West, Stonovich, Feeman, and Cunningham (198S)> 
; found no dcflnitive differences between good and poor readers in their use 
O 'lie information. ' 

ggJC I (1975-^76), Leu (1982), and Lipson and Wixson (1986) have raised 

BBafa ological concerns about many of these studies that may contribute to 
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poor readers %vilhout attempting to explain the variability tliat cxisU vAlhin 
ability groups; (2) errors have often been compared even though readers 
were reading different i^xts; (S) findings based on observations of behavior 
while subjects were reading isolated words, sentences, or short paragraphs 
have been generalized to the reading of connected discourse; (4) because 
passage difficulty has not been adequately controlled, errors have of'en 
been compared even thoi^g:h readers were experiencing differing degrees of 
difficulty; (5) statistical P ^dings have been based on varying quantities of 
errors made by readers within studies; and (6) comparisons have been made 
across studies even though different error classification systems were used. 

The present stud) was designed to address these six methodological 
issues with the hope that the controversy about readers' cue strategies may 
begin to bt resolved. To address the first three issues, this study compared 
cue strategies of two kinds of poor readers — poor decoders and poor 
comprehendcrs— while all were reading the same narrative text, a complete 
story that was designed to resemble a "Veal" reading task. To deal with the 
last three issues, the text was designed to allow for analysis of the same 
number of errors for each reader as each experienced his or her own low, 
moderate, or high levels of difficulty. By comparing the results with a 
previous study (Fleisher, 1988) in which tne same instrument and error 
classification system were used to compare the oral reading errors of good 
and poor readers, it is possible to see whether there is a commonality 
among poor readers in their cueing strategies or whether subsets of poor 
readers can be differentiated by the way they use textual cues as they read. 

METHOD 
Suf^ects 

Fourth-^rade children of at least average intelligence who attended a 
college reading clinic were assigned to one of two groups according to the 
diagnosed nature of their reading disabilities. Group 1 {N = 20) had 
inadequate print translauon skills. Development of automaticity in word 
recognition and word analysis skills were their primary diagnosed needs 
based on results on th?: Analytical Reading Inventory (Woods & Moe, 1985), 
the Woodcock Reading Mastery Tests-Revised (Woodcock, 1987), and anecdotal 
records, when available. Children with these needs were called poor decoders. 

Group 2 (A^~ 27) had inadequate comprehension skills. Children whose 
test results indicated adequate automaticity when reading words in isolation 
or in context, but who demonstrated poor comprehension skills (i.e., not 
con:mensurate vAth their measured intellectual tcntJal) either at the word 
or passage level according to the Analytical Rec mg Inventory, the Woodcock 
Tests, and anecdotal records were assigned to this group. These children 
^y^Jled poor comprehenders, 

; ualify fc/ placement in either group, the differential between scores 
on ciecodin fl^ tasks and scores on ^ o ^jrehension tasks had to be at l east 20 
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percentile points on the Woodcock Reading MasUry Tests ^nd one grade level 
on the Anafyiical Reading InMtory. 

Readlog Passage 

A 927-word story was written in six equal parts, each part corresponding to 
readability levels 1 through 6 based on the Spache (1953) and Dale-Cball 
(1948) formulas. The story, therefore, gradually increased in difllculty to 
ensure that each reader would encounter his or her ovvn individual low, 
moderate^ and high levels of difUculty while reading the story. The story was 
illustrated and bound so that it appeared to be a book for pleasure rather 
than testing material. 

The attempt to ccntrol Tor passage difficulty may have introduced a 
confounding variable, that of prior contextual information. Since they were 
more efflcient decoders, the poor comprehenders tended to read farther 
into the text than did the poor decoders before satisfying the criteria for 
low, moderate, and high levels of difficulty. Therefore, the poor 
comprehenders had more contextual information available to them. 
Anticipating this problem, the text was written to minimize the effects of 
increased contextual information. Each part of the story was designed to be 
as independent of the others in vocabulary, setting, and events as possible 
while maintaining the integrity of the story line. The character of the 
central flgure was delineated in Part 1, which all the readers were able to 
complete, and each subsequent part was a different adventure of the main 
character. 

Alone in study carrels, subjects were audiotaped while reading the entire 
story aloud, ostensibly to seek their opinions about the story's difficulty and 
entertainment value. The tapes were later transcribed so that errors could 
be counted and classified. 

Scoring Procedures 

Low, moderate, ar.d high levels of difficulty were defined by the frequency 
of errors wude by each reader within 100 consecutive words of text (Betts, 
1954; Kaiiin, 1971). When a subject made no more than 2 errors within 100 
consecutive words, the point at which the 2nd error occurred was 
designated as his or her low level of difficulty (Z)j). The first time a reader 
made 5 errors wit..in 100 consecutive words, the point at which the 5th 
error occurred was designated as his or her moderate level of difficulty 
(1)2). When the reader made 10 errors in 100 consecutive words, the point 
at which the 10th error occurred was called his or her high level of difficulty 
(1)3). The 2 Dj errors, the 5 Df errors, and the 10 errors of each subject 
were analyzed. It was therefore possible to monitor and compare the kinds 
'tDV/^ * made individually by subjects as each was experiencing low, 
e, and high levels of difficulty while all were reading the same text 
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All responses that dinbred from the text were counted as errors and were : 
classified as meaningful (M]) or meaningless (AIq) within the context The^ 
were also classified as graphically similar {Gy) or graphically dissimilar (Gq) ; 
to the text In each of the following examples, the word in parentheses was 
substituted for the expected response, palaa, 

GiMiZ The king was in his palace. (Porschi) 
C^i: The king was in his palacc^r (castU) 
GiMqI The king was in his palace. (poUa) 

GqMqI If ^ king was in his palace, (mooti^ ^ 

Errors met the criteriaTor graphicsimilarity to tlic text (G|) if the fint \ 
letter of the printed text matched the first letter of the error (Biemillerf ! 
1970). Letter reversals or word order changes were also classified as 
(Hckxly 19V5-*76), as were substitutions in which all but the first letter were 
the same. All other errors were given a graphic similarity rating of Gq. The 
criterion for contextual appropriateness was whether the error was^ 
meaningful within the context of the sentence (Burke, 1986). Omissions 
and insertions were scored G^Mq if they rendered the context meaningless ^ 
and GqMi if they resulted in a semantically acceptable sentence. 

RESULTS ^ 

The percentages of each of the four error types that occurred at each/ 
difficulty level were calculated for each subject This was the dependent \ 
measure. In order to test for statistical significance, a three-way mixed ' 
ANOVA design was u9ed. The between-subject variable (diagnosed natun^ 
of the reading problem) had two levels: poor decoders and poor/ 
comprehenders. The ANOVA indicated significance for the main effect of ^ 
diagnosed problem, F(l, 45) = 11.52, p < .001. The first within-subjects S 
variable (difficulty) had three levels: low (I7|), moderate {0^)^ and high 
(Di, The second within-subjects variable (error type) had sbc levels: Ci^lf ^ 
CiAfo» ^^Afj, G^M^^ all errors, and all Mj errors. The ANOVA yielded 
sutistical significance for the main efiects of difficulty level i^(2,90) » 6,922, \ 
p< .001 and error type f (5,225) = 99.55, p< .001. Table 1 displays the means 
and standard deviations for the proportions of each of the error types to ' 
total errors at each of the three levels of difficulty for poor decoders and 
poor comprehenders. Tukey's procedure for post ««oc comparisons was 
applied to the means. Table 1 indicates all significant comparisons. 

Meaningful Errors 

Statistically significant differences between poor decoders and poor ' 
comprehenders were observed in the proportion of CjAfi errors at and 
^ performance curves for this type of error arc shown in figure 1, 

gDT(^ eft. At Di no differences were observed between the two groups on ; 

m"^ ^ , that were both meaningful and graphically similar to the text.^ ! 
However, when readin g at moderate and high icvels of difficulty^ POig z: 
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decoders m&intained attention to both semantic and graphic cues while 
poor coinprehenders made significantly fewer of these kinds of errors* ^| 
Figure 1, upper . t, shows the performance curves for GqMi errors., -i 
Statistically significant differences between the two groups were found at 
high levels of difficulty where poor decoders maintained closer attention to % 
> mining than to graphic similarity, p < ,01* At low and moderate levels of :| 
< difficulty, both groups made errors of this type in comparable proportions. 
However, poor comprehenders made significantly fewer of this type of error 
at moderate and high levels of difficulty than they had at low levels,*^ < *01. 

Figure 1, lower left, shows that when both types of meaningful errors were ' 
combined (G^Af] + GqMi), statistically significant differences were obtained -^s 
at and between poor decoders and poor comprehenders, p < .OL At 
moderate and high levels of difficulty, poor decoders made more errors that 
were meaningful v^thin the context than did the poor comprehenders* 

Graphically Similar Errors 

Findings about errors that were both graphically similar to the text and 
: meaningful have already been described (Figure 1, upper left). For errors 
' . that were graphically similar to the text but meaningless {GiMq, Fipire 1, ' 
, middle left), post hoc tests indicated significant differences between poor 
decoders and poor comprehenders at and D^, p < .01, At moderate and ^ 
high levels of difficulty, poor comprehenders made significantly more of 
this type of error than did the poor decoders. c 

When both types of graphically similar errors were combined (CiAfj + 
GlAfo, Figure 1, lower right), no significant differences were observed 
, between the two groups. Furthermore, no significant differences were found 
for errors that were graphically dissimilar and meaningless {GqMq, Hgure 1, 
middle right). Indeed, this type of error that was cued by neither graphic 
nor semantic constraints accounted for fewer than 8% of the errors made by 
either group, 

* 

DISCUSSION 

Two questions were addressed in this study. First, were there differences 
between poor decoders and poor comprehenders in their attention to 
graphic and semantic cues in printed text? Second, as the reading task 
increased in difficulty, did poor decoders and poor comprehenders alter 
their cueing strategics in different ways? The results suggest that among 
disabled readers in the fourth grade, priorities for graphic and semantic 
information were different depending on the nature of their reading 
disability and the degree of difficulty they experienced. 

Both groups focused primary attention on semantic information when they 
were experiencing low levels of difficulty. Often their errors were graphically , 
|-Q l^ ir to the texL Errors at this level were often inconsequential (reading ' 
. • Sometimes words were inserted that actually enhanced the text {not 

• - - — ^ 
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soft was read as not too soft). Readers in both groups omitted words. or 
^ combined sentences that did not result in meaning changes. 

As reading became more difficult, however, cue strategies appeared to be 
different for the two groups. The poor decoders appeared to maintain 
attention to both meaning and graphic information. They were not able to 
decode all words correctly, but they seemed to recognize the necessity of 
using graphic and semantic cues simuluneously. Over 40% of their errors 
were of this type. On the othei hand, only l7% of the poor comprehended* 
errors were of the GjAfj type. The data indicate that as text difficulty 
increased, the poor comprehenders continued to seek out tlie graphic cues- 
but lost sight of much of the meaning. They did not seem to use graphic 
and semantic cues simultaneously. In fact, 58% to 65% of poor 
comprehenders' errors were graphically similar to the text but meaningless 
at moderate to high levels of difficulty. An example follows: 

Text: He ran as fast as his wouruUd legs could run. 

Poor Comprehenders: ...wondered,.. 
Poor Decoders: ...wocien,.. 

In addition, 32% of the poor decoders made verbal expressions of dismay 
about not being able to "make sense" of the context while only 11% of the 
poor comprehenders made such comments. 

A variety of possible explanations comes to mind. Perhaps poor 
comprehenders suffer from such a meager repertoire of words that they are 
less able to make meaningful choices vathin the graphic constraints of the 
text. In addition, poor comprehenders may tend to rely on the graphic 
array since it is concrete and verifiable while meaning is abstract and risky. 
Furthermore, they may be less able to focus on several attributes (or cues) 
at once, especially as the demands of the reading task increase. 

The error-type curves of the poor decoders actually resembled closely the 
error-type curves of the better readers in an earlier study that compared 
better and poorer readers using the measuring instrument and classification 
sy5tem used in this study (Fleisher, 1988). Findings from that study 
indicated that better readers were more strongly cued by contextual than 
graphic information at high levels of difficulty. The error-type curves of the 
poor comprehenders in the present study, on the other hand, more closely 
resembled those of the poorer readers in the earlier study whose errors, as a 
group, appeared to be more graphically than contextually constrained. 

What are the implications for instruction? Results may indicate that (1) 
instructional emphasis should be different for poor comprehenders than 
for poor decoders and (2) methods of assessment should focus more on 
discovering the nature of the disability than on the degree of disability. 

Poor comprehenders may profit from instruction that particularly stresses 
that the gaining of meaning is the primary purpose of reading. Perhaps they 
ro.ilj be taught how to give themselves feedback while they 
Jgp^(^>«cificany about whethcj^^c^words they decode make sense *Docs 
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J that make sense?" might be the more useful teaching tack than directing the 
; \pupil to ^sound it out" Poor comprehenders appear to be focusing on the 
; orthographic constraints of the text but arc perhaps giving too little 
t attentioii .to.the semantic structure and sense of the text Poor decoders, on 

the other hand, may profit from instruction in effective decoding or in , 

learning alternative methods of word identification. 

Conventionally^ assessment of reading performance tends to use grade; 
' ;lcvcl as a reference point; that is, how fair above or below grade level iionn% / 
\ readers are functioning. Unquestionably, quantitative comparisons arc ^ 
] useful. Equally helpful, however, is discovery of the qualitative nature of the 
' disability in order to develop a presciptive program that is appropriate to 
\ specific needs. Readers experiencing comparable quantitative deficits may 

hot be experiencing comparable qualitative deficits. Initiation of reading 
: instruction at appropriate levels is only one ingredient of an effective 
: Remedial program. Accurate assessment of readers' cueing strategies as they 

process text may be at least as important. 
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The reading clinic at Kean College operates to a t remedial students and 
to provide internships for graduate students in the M.A. Program in 
Reading Specialization. The age range of the children we see is 7 to 18, or 
approximately grades 2 to 12. Referrals cor., from schools and parents of 
children who have attended previously. 

While all clinics have different philosophies and prefer different 
methods, there are some decisions diat all must make. How should the 
clinician determine the best instructional method (s) for each child? What 
criteria determine the decisions? This paper presents the philosophy and 
thinking involved in one college-based reading clinic. 

In considciing these decisions, one should recall some historical trends 
in reading instruction. Remediation of reading difficulties in a clinical 
setting has been beset with changing fads and fashions, as has pyery other 
mode of education. In the 1930s and 1940s, the most popular diagnostic 
tools were Durrell's Analysis of Reading Difficulty (1955), Gates-McKillop 
Reading Diagnostic Tests (1962), aiid informal reading inventories. 

We went through a period when our clin 'denis, as well as entire first- 
grade, classes, were given intensive training perceptual materials. This 
was to be certain lhat .they were ''ready" to learn to read. Although some of 
the materials had me. % Spache's (1976) review of the research eventually: 
^y^d that training lyith perceptual materials improved scores on 
; tual tesxs but had little or no effect oh reading aciiievement. 

- —^ — ^..Ajy-j-ir-^^ — ^-^-^ — ^ 
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The 1960s and 1970s brought a plethora of new tests, each claiming to 
measure some important aspect of the reading process. Most centered on> 
auditory and visual skills, visual and motor intcgradon, and learning styles 
and personality assessment For example, replacing the simple audiometer 
tests, we now have the Goldman, Fristoe, and WoodcoA Auditory Skills Test Battery , 
(1974). This package fields scores on auditory acuity, discriminatioq, figure* 
ground, memor); background noise, and so forth. Thus, instead of a brief 
25-30 minute appraisal, w». now have a 1 1/2-hour more detailed auditory' 
measure, each section of which is purported to be essential to the reading 
process. This same type of example could be replicated in many other vireas. 

For many years, clinics were obsessed with determin:ng if a ch^d was an 
auditory or visual learner. The thought was that auditory learners should be 
Uught with auditory methods. Research by R*. gler. Smith, and Cullinan 
(1971), however, showed that in controlled situations where instruction was 
given by preferred methods, there were no significant differences in reading 
achievement Th« finding may have several causes: 

1. We do not determine the degree or quantity of preference in visual 
versus auditory learning. 

2. Our tests, good as they are, lack sufficient refi.iement to make these 
determinations. One test Is insufficient; we need corroborating checks on 
these results. In our clinic, I rarely allow a statement regarding a strength or 
weakness unless there are at least two corroborating separate measures. 

3. Since reading is a visual task, vision cannot be eliminated. The question 
is, therefore, does the addition of auditory, tactile or kinesthetic l^iput help? 

During an informal survey of college-based cHnics 10 years ago, I found 
that some were using as many as 15-20 different diagnostic instruments. 
The types of tests and assessments given in diagnosis wll have a strong effect 
on the remedial method selected. One example is the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test (Fuller, 1982), in which the child is classified as diisodative, 
emotional, or organic There is no norma/ classification. 

In the past, our graduate students were burder d with administering 
tests, being certain they obtained the ccirect bases and ceilings, scoring 
accurately, and following the manuals precisely One time, to make a point, 
I asked, "TVhat color were the child's eyes?" Not one student knew. Of 
course, there is no relationship between eye color and reading skill, but I 
wanted them to realize that thty hadn't really "looked" at the 
children — observed them, their actions, or their habits. 

I believe strongly that diagnostic teaching is the safest and most effective 
procedure. However, because our clinics are set up with separate diagnostic 
and remedial courses, we do a separate diagnosis. At present, we administer 
the following types of tests to all students: standardized and informal 
reading achievement tests, vision and hearing screening, tests of 
.components of reading (e.g., language, blending, auditory discrimination), 
]pp jp'ity and intelligence tests, and spelling and handwriting samples. 
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When a severe deiicit or weakness is evident^ we add a corroborating 
measure. 

Some basic decisions must be made for tlie selection of remedial methods 
\ and instruction. The fpUowing criteria can help guide these decisions: 
\ 1. Does the addition of auditory, tactile, or kinesthetic input actually assist 
the child in learning more easily or quickly? We do trial lessons. to 
^ determine this. If the answer is "yes,** we continue; if it makes little 
\ diflerence,,we stop. 

I 2. Does tf .e child learn better analytically or synthetically, or is there JUtle 
i difference? Can the child learn whole words, or is the single letter, word 
^ family, or syllable his cr her "gestalt*? Sight words, or Ferhald or fcoopcr 
I methods are usually effective with children who learn a*-.iydcally. If ihe 
\ child learns better synthetically, tlien Orton-Gillingham-Stillman (Orton, 
I 19S7) or Hegge-Ki'k (1955) art effective. Synthetic methods are ineffective 
^ for children who ca^inot discriminate individual sounds or blend sounds. 
I S. If child has experienced failure vdth the method used in school, Jt b 
^ wise to immediate with an entirely diff-^rent approach. Over the past 25 
p years, I have observed that primary children who fail in chool can succeeds 
]^ in the clinic when remediation is based on an entirely different method. 
^ r ring the time when Language Experience permeated school districts, 
V children who had failed with that method responded well to a strong 
^decoding program. When the Open Court Series (1970) was most popular, 
\ those ;vho failed with it responded well to a more holistic prograni. At 
I present, whole language is the prevailing fashion, and children who fail in it 
I progress well with a structured, decoding method. 

5 4. Summarizing the strengths and weaknesses from uiagnostic testing is very 
I helpful. But the real question is what quantity makes one factor a strength 
I or weakness. To me, differences in test data should be substantial to 
determine strengths and weaknesses. Small differences are unacceptable. 
I Another concern is the environment for testing, which may differ from the 
; eh\dronmentfov teaching. 

^ 5. The interest in personality types and learning styles is a recent 
: development in diagnosis. The advantage is obvious: if one learns in a 

manner commensurate vath his or her natural inclinations, learning should 
J be easier. There are many approaches to the area: 

• independent vs. dependent 
\ « holistic vs. fragmented 
» • left brained vs. right brained 
< ♦ cognitive vs. affective. 

Although a?' this information is helpful, we should remember that most 
J of the data are compiled from questionnaires, and thus depend on truthful 
] ai Children can skew the answers to reflec: desired results. TJic Bod^ 
\ T E RJ C idirtg^SpelUng Patterns (1982) and the MiUs Learning Test (1964) are 
s.eiJSgpS^s as they test actual abUities. '^T . 
L»,>-,.^,^-.-.„.'U.^- ^.^^^^..^ - . \ 
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Much of the philosophy of the whole language movement (Goodman/ | 
1986; Raphael, Kirschner, & Englert, 1988) is applicable to xlinical work ^ 
The integration of all the language arts uses multimodal approaches^ Ui^us \ 
providuig input via all the senses. In our clinic, we have recently increased^! 
the dme spent on invidng children to read silently for pleasure, having^^^* 
children write more about the text or themselves, predicting and ^ 
confirming story endings, reading to children, and. using paired reading- 
strategies. As Hansen (1987) notes, writers become readers; our renied^t^i 
readers will read \!\i^t they write as eagerly as developmental readers* | 
Moreover, ownership of a piece is a strong motivation for further writsng.v : 

also spend considerable lime and thought "matching" the right book to 
the right child, something at the independent level tliat really interests the 
reader. 

Most of the children in our clinic are dependent ltari;ers. The/ have low- 
self-esteem, need frequent re:nforcem.ent. and are afraid to take risks or try \ 
something new. They need structure in the learning process (i.e., direct 
instruction with guided practice, application and use of skills). Vv!: believe ; 
that this is the only way to guarantee transfer of learning for the''*^. However^' 
:t is also important to offer opportunities for independent learning and to 
observe their reactions. 

An important factor in remediation is providing practical assistance with ^ 
the students' texts in content areas. We teach study skills directly using^ 
students' own textbooks. This enables children to "save f? .e" in class, in ^ 
af 'ilition to learning the content. If the discrepancy between the child*s^ 
reading level and the text level is great and predudes any reading, we read 
the text aioud. This prorides background and enhances listening skills. 

V have a 70-80% rate of success with our serious remedial readers. To 
us, success can be measured by (1) a distinct change in attitude as ;hown by ' 
a student now working, reading, and learning independently; (2) it ; 
significant reduction between the instructional and expected reading leveb; 
and/or (3) an increase in the child's rate of achievement. Until we have^ 
better diagnostic instruments, the best we can do is to make a broad:' 
assessment, prescribe the remediadon, and monitor constantly. 
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In the recently publbhed C&rnegie Foundation for the Advancement b£ 
Teaching's study of undergraduate education in America^ Ernest Boycr 
(1987) pinpointed a general mismatch between facult]|r and student 
expectations in higher education classrooms. He noted that for effective 
learning to occur, faculty end studenU must \^ew thems^sh^es as hiving^ 
important business to do together in the college classroddi. Thus,/.ih . 
succettful institutions of higher education, •'good teaching is a'* the heartpf ; 
.the undergraduate experience* (p. 159) » 

Boycr's focus on good or "effective" teaching reflecU a renewed effort inc 
recent years to identify what works in higher education teaching an(^ 
learning. One major strand of research has emphasized the characteristics of 
effective teaching. For example, Sherman, Armistcad, Barksdale, and Reif 
(1987) identified five research-based characteristics of teaching excellence: 
enthusiasm, clarity, preparation and (Mrganizadon, ability to stim^^late interest 4 
and thinking, and knowledge of the subject matter. Murray <HX85) sidled 
the relationship between teaching beha^ors requiring minima.^ iuference 
that are directly observable and student instructional ratings. His resultii; 
inHirafcd that expressive speaking, use.of facial expr *^ns and humoi; and 
pn jpraging student questions and comments Were jsmpng the most 
^J^^int effective twiching bcha\dors in college * sn'ooms. Most recently, 
ultyigiemberj at^ Miami^DadeJCtonimtinityJSQUegcJlttCT 
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1988) in an effort to improve the quality of teaching for an increasingly 
diverse population of students. The 30 desirable effective teaching traits they 
identiHed included enthusiasm, respect for and availability to students, 
encouraging independent thinking and analytical listening, and providing 
varied ways for students to learn 

If effective teaching is important for the undergraduate population as a 
whole, it is critically important for academically underprepared students. 
Boycr (1987) believes that American undergraduate education cannot be 
strengthened unless top priority is given to teaching reading and writing to 
incoming students who lack sufficient mastery of these tools for college 
success. Such instruction is usually provided through leari^iing assistance or 
developmental education courses currently found at over 60% of the four- 
year and 80% of the two-year colleges in the United States (Ledermsn, 
Ribaudo, Sc Kyzewic, 1985). 

The imporunce of effective teaching for underprepared college students 
has been highlighted by practitioners and researchers in the field. Obler 
(198S) believed that instructional faculty in developmental programs should 
possess tlie key qualiUes of competence and caring. In her examination of 
profiles of success among low-achiev/ng adult college students, Burnham 
(198S) interviewed developmental education program directors who 
unanimously identified instructor behavior as the single most important 
factor in program success. Finally, Sueanne Roueche (1983) found that full- 
time faculty in academic disciplines who volunteer for assignments in basic 
skills programs are a critical element in the success of such programs. 
Although these studies have illuminated effective teaching in the 
developmental education realm, further research using varied 
methodologies is needed. 

Tic purpose of this study was to explore developmental education 
students' perceptions of the components of effective teaching. These 
learner-based perspectives can contribute an important piece to the puzzle 
of fdentifying the best teachers for academic assistance programs. When our 
most effective instruction serves our most academically needy students, the 
prospects for their successful transition to and negotiation of the college 
environment will be maximized. 



METHOD 
Informants 

Informants for the study were 14 college students, currendy in their fourth 
year of study at a large midwestern university. They had been required *9 
enroll in a developmental reading improvement course curing the first 
semester of their freshman year, based on ACT and standardized reading 
test scores; many were also placed in developmental English 
*"ERIC courses during their freshman year. 
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At the time of the study, informants had completed an average o{.66 
wmcster credit hours of college work; their average cumulative CPA was 
2i46 on a 4.00 scale* Their academic majors varied; four students were 
gU'/suing education*related majors, threr were enrolled in business-relatcd 
majors, and one was a food service major. Interesting!), 6 of the^H students 
had official majors of ^'undeclared," general studies, or some.form of 
preprofessional studies (e.g., prebusiness). Their relativelyJow £^ade point 
averages may account for this since several professions' ograms (e.g., 
business, journalism) require a 2.50 grade point av, gc for formal 
admission. 

The study was conducted during students' first semester of their fourth 
year of college. These students had successfully made the transition from the 
high school culture to the college culture and had persisted through an 
average of six semesters of college coursework. This longevity provided them 
with a broad experiential base from which to draw incidents c** eficclive and 
ineffective teaching at the college level. As one student stated, 

I feel that d:;e higher you go, the more intelligent the instructors become and also, the 
fact that Tve m^iuired more and more to where I understand and really appreciate what 
^ It is they ar^c teaching and to know if it is or isn't efTecuve. 

' Bala Sources 

.Data were collected through use of a questionnaire based on the critical 
incident technique developed by Flanagan (1954). This research technique 
is a systematic effort to gather specific incidents '^f effective or ineffective 
behavior with respect to a designated actiwty. Sti ;ts were asked to relate, 
in written detail, one incident during their colle^ course work when they 
had experienced effective teaching and one incident when they hni 
experienced ineffective teaching. Directions for the effective teaching 
incident stated: Think about a college class you Lave l:ad where you felt the 
teacher was very effecli*'c. Describe in detail exactly what the teacher did in 
that class to makj you it d he or she was effecthre." A letter explaining the 
purpose of the study accompanied the mailed questionnaire. An idei^tical 
quest' onnaife was mailed to nonrespondents approximately three weeks 
later. The questionnaire also asked students to designate their willingness to 
participate in a brief follow-up inter^ew directed toward expanding the data 
provided in their written responses. 

Fourteen students from a group of 51 returned questionnaires, and 8 
completed the semisrructured foIlow«up interviews that probed the critical 
incidents and that sou;;ht students' advice to college teachers abotU how to 
teach effectively. Intrr^dews lasted for approximately 20 minutes. 

The inter\dews were taped and transcribed. Data from both the written 
qii^cfjnnnaires and oral interviews were reviewed to identify items related 
£<nD¥png effectiveness Spradley, 1979), These items were analyzed 
h^^^^ty to identify superordinate dom^ns or categories. Pescarchers 
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analyzed and agreed upon domains. Differences we* ^ resolved through: > 
discussion. The domains form the basis of the discussion of results. 

RESULTS 

Analysis of the data yielded 78 specific items from student descriptions o£.; 
effective teaching critical incidents and 61 items from descriptions of^^:^ 
ineffective teaching critical incidents. In addition, informants provided M | 
'items of advice on being an effective teacher. Three broad domains were ^ 
identified: instructional characteristics, interpersonal characteristics^ auid<;^ 
personality characteristics. Instructional characteristics related to ^tfae > 
manner in which classroc.Ti instruction was conducted by the teacher. : 
Interpersonal characteristics related to the type and quality of teach^ ? 
interaction with students. I^ersonality characteristics involved descriptions of: 
teacher behavior not necessarily related to interaction with content material.; 
or students (e.g., enthusiasm, confidence). The following table provides a : 
breakdown of items by domain. 

Table 

Number of Items in Domains 



Domain Effective Ineffccdve (Percentage of total 

teaching teaching items) 



instructional 


40 


33 


(525) 


Interpersonal 


22 


14 


(25.9) 


Personality 


12 


11 


(16.6) 


Other 


4 


3 


(5.0) 



!i78t uctional Characteristics 

The instructional characteiistics domain was the largest for both effective ; 
and ineffective reaching; these items comprised approximately one*half of- 
the total. This broad domain was comprised of diree subcategories: lecturing 
style, course requirements, and methods of facilitating learning* The ! 
lecturing style of effective teachers is one that presents the content in a clear^ i 
concise, comprehensible, and interesting manner. In deline;^ting how an.^ 
effective lecturer can influence the students' orientation to success^ one : 
subject stated lie had a way to communicate something to a group with so : 
mwii confidence, not to mention competence.... my esteem was vcrjf;^ 
F R I C — changed that view I had and gave me confidence, academically^ 
myself/ ^ j^^C^ 
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The lecturing style of ineffective teachers ranged from "monotone" to 
"mile a minute/ but the common characteristic was that students 
experienced difficulty with understanding the content as presented. One- 
. inefTective lecturer Vould use terms like whatchamacallit and ihingamaji^ 
when explaining the content to students. Another teacher lectured "almost 
Uke.he was talking to four walls'* and, in the assessment of the student, "he 
didn't get his points across when he went before the class." Perhaps the most 
telling indictment of the impact 6i ineffective lectures on student learning 
was described in this mannen "Every day he came into class, put his notes oh 
the podium and lectured until the last minute* • • .1 took 8^12 pages of notes 
each class period. . . there was no variety in this class. , , he did not move from 
behind thepodium.'* 

Items in the subcategory of course requirements emphasized tests and 
quizzes in both effective and ineffective teaching incidents. EfTective^ 
:tcacher$ .were "fair* in their testing, and shidents viewed quizzes given by 
these teachers as a motivating tool to keep up with the work. More 
importantly, effective teachers helped students prepare for tests arid in one 
instance requested student input before constructing the final exam. 

Hie tests of ineffective teachers were described as "lengtliy* and having 
*too many problems. . . for the amount of time available.* In addition, 
ineffective teachers provided few opportunities for feedback on student 
learning: TThe course was not structured well — not enough exams and the 
homework was not collected." Additional items identified in the course 
requirements subcategory included class projects and grading scales* One 
effective teacher assigned class projects that were "right on target.* The 
grading scale of an ineffective instructor was described as "not making any 
sense atalL* 

Methods of fecilitating learning was the third subcategory of instructional 
characxristics. Effective teachers were successful in actively engaging their 
students in learning through a variety of methods. Sharing experiences, 
relating lectures to textbook material, "explaining complicated concepts by 
relating them to everyday life,* and getting everyone actively involved in 
discussion were some of the strategies utilized by effective teachers. 
Ineffective teachers were not prepared for class, "rarely showed examples,* 
and did not "teach material that was important to the tests.* The distinction 
between effective and ineffective teaching in this subcategory is best 
expressed by the following two statements: 

• . .she made class a challenge but something you could tackle and feel accomplishment 
wlien you were done. 

Ineffective teachers arc those who are interested in getting through the stuff. 
Intexpesrsonal C^rtystsx^^tl^ 

^oYr^^'^^y one-quarter of the total number of items comprised items 
.yvL tcrpcf^sont! characteristics. In relating their incidents,, students 
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provided evidence of both inside- and outside-of-class inter personals^: 
behaviors of effective teachers. In general, effective teachers took the time to 
tend to the learning needs of their students* 

In class, effective teachers were able to "read" their students and adapt 
instruction accordingly. For foc^mple, when one teacher "looked at studcntn^ 
and sensed she wasn't getting across, she would revise her wording." IfiT 
another class, the teacher "changed the whole syllabus halfway through thcci 
semester when she realized studer»5 weren't responding/ Effective teachcri^^ 
also acknowledged and accommodated a- range of student ability in their 
classes. One student believed thai tiieOeacher "understood that there yiCt€Z^ 
students with different levels of ability" in the class. Another student noted : 
that Vhether or not you could perfect your skills, the teacher accepted yol*:* ' 

Outside of class, students depicted the effective teacher as a willing helpeii^ J 
The simple act of holding regular office hours "to help students \vith any t 
problem they had" suggests th^t effcctwe teachers have a concern for more 
than just the academic life of the student. Students also identified the 
establishmei.* of after-class study or help sessions as n valuable service 5 
provided by effective teachers. As one student summaiized, "She wanted i 
more to help students learn than just showing up every day." 

The inCerpersonal characteristics of ineffective teachers consisted of either 
a negative judgment of £tudeuts* abilities or an unwillingness to help^ 
students when requested. For example, one student reported the teacher'^ 
admonidon during.the first class session: "If you don't show up, you will faiL^ 
the exams because it's mostly on class lectures and I usiually'fail half of ray^^ 
class each strmester." Another student described tlie ineffective t^acherV. 
reaction to questions: "If a student used to ask a question, no matter how- 
simple, he got upset — it sewn:i.d to make the class afraid to ask questionp* ^ 
Rnalfy, one student had both problems with a teacher: "When I asked for 
help, he was sarcastic and rude to me — lots <jf times he cut down the 
freshman class and howJin^norant they were." 

Personality Characteristics 

Items relating to personality characteristics of effective and ineffective 
teachers comprised approximately ore-sixth of the total items.^ Students 
iderxiried caring, confidence, and a good-natured attitude as the primary ^ 
personality attributes of an effective teacher. Students also bclievedjt was : 
important for the teacher to convey an enthusiasm for teaching ("Everyone 
coiald tell he enjoyed the class") and attempt to make the class interesting 
("The instructor was dramatic, it was like a f how"). ^ ; 

The most striking description of an ineffective teacher was one who "had 5 
an explosive temper, he often kicked things and yelled quite frequently.* i 
Another student stated that the ^.eacher *liad an attitude ihat he was bettfjr r 
t^ -^ everyone else" and believed that tliis contributed to his inefFectivencss; :; 
,^p.y^»:la3sroom. / 
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(Ad^gice to Teachets on^fecUveness 

Of the 14 items prodded when students were asked to give college teachers 
advice on how to teach effectively, 6 related to the interpersonal 
characteristics domain. Students seemed most intent on advising teachers to 
'help and care about the students in their classes as expressed by this 
statement: "Take time out with students — don't just lecture, g^t to know 
> your students, who they are» what they are like/ There were four items 
I related to each of the personality and instructional characteristics .domains. 

Students believed that their teachers should "liave a general positive attitude 
^^abput teaching*^ and should "make a joke nc/W and ag^^n even if it's about the 
?--sub|ect'' Instructionally, tea;:hers were ad*ised-to better guide students ia 
^ preparing for tests and to not ''be so rigid m grading." 

%SC0SSION 

: The exploratory nature of this study and the relatively small number of 
informants impose natural restrictions on dravnng any genera] conclusions 
' ^rom the results. Nonetheless, it appears that the former developmental 
' education students in this study identified characteristics of effective 
\ teaching that sre consistent with pre^ous research on the subject The three 
i broad demons that capture the characteristics the st^idents provided could' 
• also describt the characteristics identified in previous research (e.g., Murray, 
1985; 051cr, 1983; Sherman, ets^L^ 1987). 

It is in^resting to note that students in this study seemed to focus more 
' on how they were taught than on what fhey were taught* Although they 
identified the actual names of classes a d teachers while relating their 
critical incidents, only 3 of 78 items spe'^ifically pinpointed knowledge of 
content «^ an effective teaching Lharacteristic. Students may have assumed- 
this knowhdge, but further lesearch would hslp to explain why students ^ 
elected to focus primarily on teacher behaviors rather than teacher 
|: knowledge of subject matter, especially since the latter has been identified by 

othpnas important (e.g., Sherman etal., 1987). 
I' Involvejnent and interaction with students, both during and outside of 
|: classes,. were important criteria of teaching effectiveness for «he students in 
L this study. Although Astin (1977) identified the importance of faculty-studeiit 
1; interaction for student satisfaction with college, few other catalogs of 
I effective teaching behavior include tiiis interpersonal domain. For these 
1 developmental education students, effective teachers seamed to be those 
^, who cared about student learning and were willing to take the time to 
, become involved in th2 academic ^nd personal growth of their students. 
Ineffertive teachers offered negative judgments on student learning ability 
and abrogated their responsibility to serve as a resouixe fo^^ answering 
b studMt 'questiotis and fostering student development. This finding, too, 
\ ^cnj/^f furthci study, as it may have implicatiuiis Tor curricular 
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conceptualization and faculty load, among other concerns, in developmental' ,3 
education programming. ' 

The results of this study generate a plethora of issues in need of further^, 
reseafch. Dp developmental education students' perceptions of effective . : 
teaching change over time in the college setting? What is the role of effective^ J 
teaching in the holistic development of the underpscpared student in-tfiey 
college setting? What compensatory strategies do developmental educationfr' 
students employ when confrt)nted with ineffective U^chizig} Examination al 
apy of these issues would contribute to the knowledge base on, effectivci 
tch^2liipfi in higher education as well as improve the practice of provid^ig^ 
sendees for developmental education students. 
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Many college students today arc being required to enrol! in developmental 
reading classes b^caust admissions officers, believe, based on t.st scores, and 
prediction fojmiilac, that their abilities are insufficient for the demands/ 
placed upon tfccih at the college level. These students are in danger of 
school failure suid thus, are labeled al-risk (Vacca Pad x, 1990). A variety 
of data sources is used to identify these at-risk students. They are conside^rcd:. 
to be at risk if their ACT/SAT test scores are low, Jf their high school grade , 
point average is W, or if they fail to perform well on college placement 
^ tests. Once these students are placed into the at-nik category, they usually 1] 
^ find themselves in a developmental .^eading class. Such classes are designed fi 
to improve students* comprehension, reading speed, vocabulary, study ikills, 1 
an d content area reading abilities. ./j 
Collecting information ^ibout students* skills and abilities is relatively easy. :j 
Sfadents who are enrolled in such classes have demonstrated weaknesses jn ' jj 
reading ability on standardized college admission tests. Through formal or |i 
informal testing, further evidence of the students*. abilities is easily c! lained. 
While documc.itauon of students* academic st/engths and weaknesses is i)}] 
rather rcutine in today's developmental reading classes, little emphasis it, 
placed on obtaining data concerning affective factors that influence 
reading. . ^ ; 

"(j Tica!!*^ however, educatorschave beei^ concerned with the affective 
lFRir"^*'^^*^^«^i{ rcadisg, in 1948, Witty suggeflcd tha? devclogiherital^^; 
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reading classes should include reading experiences to help students satisfy 
personal needs and develop habits in leisure reading. Russell (1961) 
suted that •'the developmental reading part of the reading program U 
concerned with the growth of reading habits, skills and atUtudes needed 
for living in modern society" (p, 323). Harris (1962) argued tLat 
functional and recreational reading were important in a developmental 
reading program. 

Fl'^od and Lapp (1990) beUeve that effective comprehension resu% 
from the interaction of four sets of important variables. One of lhe$4 
.yrriable sets, labeled reader variables, includes the affective domain. Cheeky 
Flippo, and Lindsey (1989) suggest that affective factors such as attitude 
and self^oncept are likely to be influential in motivating students to read. 
Students' perceptions of what reading is or is not and their perceptions of 
their own abilities affect their ability and desire to read for school as wel! as 
pleasure. 

Before instruction begins, it is important to determine what the studenu 
already know (Ausubel, Novak, & Hanesian, 1978)- Thorndike and Hagen 
(1969) suggest that the evaluation of students' abilities accomplishes two 
goals: (1) it provides the teacher with evidence relevant to the objectives of 
instruction and (2) it clarifies fbr students what skills, abilities, and 
knowledge are important 

Students' self-images as readers have been shown to affect their ability and 
desire to read. Nist and Hynd (1985) found that students' self-images as 
readers could be improved. After enrolling in developmental reading classes, 
most of the students indicated that they viewed themselves as readers; From 
the information provided, it could be assumed that prior to taking the 
classes, students did not consider themselves readers. Additionally, Reed 
(1989) suggests that students who are advised to enroll in developmental 
reading courses often claim they do not need the courses and that they 
already know how to read sufficiently well to pass college courses. 

The purpose of this investigation was to find out how students aefine 
reading and to describe then- perceptions of their ability to read. A totol.of 
191 freshmen (118 females and 73 males) enrolled in a developmental 
reading class were ssked to respond in writing (survey format) to 10 
questions. T.y ;,e of the questi <,is related to their definitions of reading and 
their perceptions of their reading ability. The students were surveyed at the. 
beginning of each semester in the 1988-89 academic year. Students enrolled 
in thr class had scores on the reading comprehension subtest of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test less than or equal to 290. The following is a summary 
of the results of the survey. 

QUESTION 1: WHAT IS YOUR DEFINITION OF READmG? 

A«!f imr this question to any group of people produces a variety of responses, 

ERIC college studenu were no different. After scanning the 
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definitions and a''*.3nding to the vocabulary used by the students, the ' f 
researchers organized the responses into four categories: empirical, rationalist, ) 
ihteraC^v^, and functional. Prior to sorting the definitions into the categories^ j 
the researchers randomly selected 20 of the responses and categorized tKem to ^ ^ 
establish interrater reliability. Rater agreement was achieved on 90% of the 
definitions. The students' responses were then categorized according to theu : 
kinds of words they used to define reading (see Table 1 ) . 

Empiricist Definitions 

A total of 44% of the students' definitions were classified as empiricist f^sYiW ^ 
related or bottom up). These definitions were grouped into four\^' 
subcategories: phonics, words, sentences, and skills. Definitions placed inCx>/^? 
the phonics subcategory included a method of receiving information by | 
written symbols, the sounding out vowels and consonants to create .words, 'r 
the interpretation of letters and symbols to form words a;id sentences, *iif::ii^i 
ability to pronounce words, and the identification of letters and words. ^ 

Definitions that emphasized the understanding of words were grouped:^ - 
into another subci^itegoi y of empiricist responses. Definitions such^as tV; 
understanding vords and what they mean, reading word for word froni a 1 
book, comprehending words that are p^ts of sentences, and. putting words 
together were included in this subcategory. 

References to sentences were placed into a third empiricist subcategory. 
Definitions included putting words together that are grammatically c9rrect, < 
looking and passing by a group of words in a sentence, arid looking at a 
group of words an a sentence. ; 

Some of the students believed that reading was /elated to a specific skill. V 
They defined reading as drawing conclusions and selecting main ideas*^ v 
Others believed that reading was looking at materials at a certain rate. 

^ \ 



TABLE 1 

Distribution of Responses to Definitions of Readbg 


Category of definition 


Percentage 


Empiricist (Bottom up) 


44 


Ptionic} 


S 


Word 


26 


Sentences 


3 


SkiU 


12 


Rationalist (Top down) 


11 


Comprehending, understanding, interpreting 


25 


Learning 


16 


Interactive 


5 
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; Katlonaiist Definitions 

\ Forty-one percent of the responses were classified as rationalist (top^owh, 
f „ holistic, or comprehension-based) definitions, which used the words 
: cbfkprehending, understanding and interpreting. ^ludGiits defined reading.as 

the comprehension of written materials, understanding and comprehending 
i materials, understanding printed materials, interpreting information from* 

printed materials, knowing what something me is, and explaining what , 
\ something means. 

Students also defined reading as learning. They said that reading was a 
^ concept of understanding something — enhancing one*s mind, gaining, 
: knowledge by understanding a certain text, learning, a way of getting uUsefiil 
^ information, and learning by visualizing. 

Interactive Definitions 

1 Very, few students wrote responses that could be classified as interactive 
^ definitions. Some examples were looking at a. group of words and 
K understanding what the words meant as a whole and looking at a group of 
; words in a sentence and comprehending them. 

^ Ftmctlonal Definitions 

The remaining responses fell into the functional definitions category. 
^ Students' responses included enjoyment and relaxation in their definitions 
of reading. One student wrote that reading is something someone does for 
enjoyment and even does it in spare time; another wrote that reading .is 
something done for pleasure. 

QUESTION 8: DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSbLF A READER? 
T?toORWHYNOT? 

The present investigation did not support the notion that most at«risk 
readers consider themselves nonreaders. More than half of the sample 
(58%) considered themselves readers, 

S Readers 

Many of those who answered this question positively believed that to be a 
reader, one must be able to pick up a book and understand what one reads. 
Other students with affirmative responses believed that to be a reader, one 
must enjoy reading. Reading a variety of materials such as books, 
newspapers, and magazines, reading for pleasure, and reading daily were 
i also factors associated with being a reader, 

Nonreaders 

^ cn^pf of responses was given as to why students did not view themselves 
7; £fv>^ tri. The major reasons given were that their only reading was for ' 
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class assignments andj that what they read was boring. Other students who \ 
responded negatively Viewed themselves nonreaders because they did not 

^read a variety of materials, did not read for pleasure, or did not read daily. : 

Sdme simply cited their lack of reading ability as the reason for viewing. ^ 

the^^elves as nonreaders. \ 

QUESTION 3: HOW WOULD YOU DESCRIBE 

YOUR READING ABILITY? ^ 

The notion that at-risk students have a false perception of their reading ^ 
abilities held true with thi^ investigation. One-fourth of the students^ 

described their reading ability as excellent, really good, good, or above i 

average, while over half of the students stated that their reading ability was - 

average: OK, adequate, or fair. Only 22% of the students described their \ 
reading abPJty as below average, not very goort; poor, low, or slow.. One 

percent indicated their reading ability was heavily dependent upon what \ 

they wore reading. . ^ 

DISCUSSION 

The results of this survey may be valuable to those who are teaching or } 
preparing to teach college-level at-risk students. From their definitions of \ 
reading, it is evident that some students stilt ^ew reading as a sounding-out ^ 
activity. Forty-four percent of the students believe.that reading is (1) a word- ; 
by-word procedure, (2) something to be done line by line, or (3) a skill- i 
oriented process. For stuf^ents to become proficient readers, they must view / 
r ding in a broader sense. Such narrow definitions of reading can and' ' 
Si«^ aid be expanded through instr uction. : 

Giv^^n that approximately half of the students defined reading as 
comprehending, understanding, interpreting, and/or learning, it wa$^ ; 
surprising that 42% did not consider themselves readers. Most of these,^ i 
students believed ihat ? be considered a reader, one must enjoy reading^ \ 
and be good at it Ti ^ho did consider themselves readers believed so 
because they pick up o^^oks and understand what they x :ad or because they 
read often. It appears that attitudes nee i changing as well. 

The findings related to studenU' perceptions of their reading ability arc • 
in agreement vwth the findings reported by Reed (1989). Approximately - 
75% of the students believed their reading ability to be average or better. It [ 
is apparent that many students who read below the college level do not . 
perceive a need for enrolling in a course desigfied to help Chem improve : 
their reading shills. 

College students' perceptions of reading ma;f be helpful in. designing . 
instruction. Assessment of students in college developmental reading. 

O should include not only reading.! trengths and weaknesse^s but also 
£I^Cuation of the affective domain. Brozo (*990) suggesU that before"^' 
mmSi M are tested using informal reading inventories, attitude smd interest : 

„■„ „r,.,. „■■ '..j±h.t^ — » 
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inventories should be administered. He also suggests that examiners collect 
data related to the students* perceptions of their reading abilities. 

Ffiger and Malena (1986> have suggested that student journals may also 
be used as diagnostic tools in the dcvelopmenul reading classroom. From 
the journals, instructors can learn about emotional factors, studying 
difficulties, problems encountered in reading to learn, time management; 
problems, and misconceptions about reading that may impair students' 
progress in reading. 

Developmental reading classes should be designed to promote and 
encourage reading across the curriculum, utilizing materials that are of 
interest to the students rather than to improve comprehension, reading 
speed, vocabulary, study skills, and content area reading through rigid sicill- 
oriented textbooks. Historically, Witty (1948), Harris (1962), and Russell 
(196!) suggest that college developmental reading courses should be. 
concerned vath functional and recreational reading and with the growth of 
reading habits, skills, and attitudes needed for living in modern society. 
More recently, Brittain (1982) suggests that students enrolled in 
developmental reading classes preferred more interesting assignments, 
reading materials related to career goals, and reading materials related to 
their required and major courses. 

In an effort to achieve the goals of college developmental reading 
courses, news magazines such as Time and Newstveek could be used either as 
main or supplementary texts (Baechtold, Culross, & Gray, 1SI86; Frager & 
Thompson, 1985). Using news magazines would allow students to practice 
study skills and study strategies on a variety of different types of text that are 
interesting to them. 

An effort must also be made to encourage college developmental 
students to read for pleasure. According to Nist and Hynd (1985), allowing 
class time for Sustained Silent Reading, combined with other techniques, 
resulted in students reading books they regarded as their all-time fevoritcs 
and a wider range of materials than had previously been read. 

In the words of Vacca and Padak (1990, p. 488); 

As teachers work to accommodate the needs of at-risk readers, students will learn 
to rethink the reading process... to develop positive reading self-images, attitudes, 
.and interests, and to gain mnu-ol over reading strategies that promote academic 
success. 

Understanding college developmental readers' perceptions of reading may 
facilitate the accommodation process. 
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Having taught de opmental writing in a department of African^Americ^ 
afiairt for eight years, I have seen many students take to heart the words 4nd 
messages of Langston Hughes, Maya Angelou, and Malcolm X. Once thcyVe 
read works by these authorSi these developmental writers seem to discover 
the value of their own life experiences, the value within themselves. They 
' also seem more willing to search those life experiences for their ow, stories, 
and, ultimately, to share those storicf in writing. 

Three such students arc Tim, Beveirly, and Michele. All three were 
conditionally admitted, first semester freshmen at a large midwestern 
university when they were enrolled i-ji the developmental wridng class where 
the journal entries and essays presented in this paper were written. All three 
had read a selection of Hughes' poems and chapters from the 
autobiographies of Malcolm X and Maya Angelou. Their jouri. * xitries 
reflect their responses to those authors; the drafts of their essays rehcct their 
own remarkable and unique journeys into self-discov^ry — as readers nd 
writers, as human beings. 

Tim's journal response to an excerpt from TTu Autobiography of Makolm X, 
a^hort piece in which Malcolm X reveals that he taught himself to read and 
write by copying; the dictionary while he was in jail, demonstrates a number 
of qualities sometimes associated with basic writers. The sentences ai ^ 
choppy; there arc nfcimtrous mechanical difHculties. Yet Tim's content is 
iremarkable. MalcoEm X's experience l/rought to mind one of Tiro's own, 
one where he helped souicone else learn to read: 

Malcolm X story was yery powerful iM^nowed how this man suuggled to become 
^ better reader. Something that he did on Hd own. I know how hard it is for a penK>n 
i u cad when diey can't I learn th!|5i«?hen I worked for Project life last year it 

*ihl\Xv>lttIt Reading class. Working with adults, one's who can't read or write. I 
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»aw the ftrugglc th-y had. Many gave, up in miditrcam. Many never really . tried - 
even some o£ the tuto» quit but »ome of the imdenu were like Malcolxd X Wha; 
ituck.it in and tries hard to learn to read. On instance {journal entry-ends r 
abruptly] ^ J 

Tim and others in his class were encouraged to reread their journU^I 
entries for inspiration for their essays, and Urn did just that The foUowuig^l 
is the third draft of TimV essay entitled Teacher's Pet" At this poin^ Tvm 
had already shared his draft with his peers and his teacher/ receivin|(| 
feedback on contentand specific suggestions for needed details. In Uiii,^ 
draft, Tim clearly demonstrates hi^ greater understanding of the wriUcft^ 
code; he also displays greater awareness of his readers, establishing for them^ 
the context of the situation and providing necess ry details for clear ^ 
comprehension. Yet the story is all his, and the words ^ '^^-of a young mm 
who has come to realize what an important- role he had in someone^ else's 
life: 

Teacher's Pet ^ 

One Samrday moming» I received a telephone call from a friend who told me the 
library had a ommization called Project life which helped to teach adulu co read„ < 
and they peeded tutors to teach thcac adulis. My friend was alrea^ an adult mW.-^ 
He knew how much I wanted to become a teacher, and he felt.thatthis would be i:^ 
wonderful experience for me, so I decided, yes, I would try tutoring adulti to irid. ] 

My first smdeni was a young guy about 27 years old. He was realty gungho abbu^ j 
learning to read^ he was so anxious to learn to read that he walked from South 
Lorain to Lorain library which is LLout a 65 minute walk. 

The fint day of class we opened our books and bcg^ the lesson. At first he haa 
some trouble with learning long and short vowels, but in the next couple of inc;ilh* : 
he had thoie vowels down pat My student's reading was getting better and better.. 

A:^r five months he was able to read out of his reader. The pride I. felt when be 
read out loud from his reader can not be explained. It was wonderful teachlngfa J 
person to read and helping them to gain their self respect i 

As Tim shares his story, it is evident that he, too, is discovering self-respect \^ 
Beverly's journey is filled with even more surprises than Hin's. In her fiist J 
essay for the class, Beverly had chosen to write about her three-year-old^ 
daughter, a child she had conceived when she was only 14 years old. The 1 
journal entry presented here was writ^n during the sixth vreek of a 15-week j 
semester, a week or so after Beverly's first essay about her daMghter. Beverly: 
had read several poems by Langstoh Hughes and had choscr tO write aboiit , 
them. Her journal entry just hints at a most astounding essay Chat seems^ - 
even at this point, to be composing itself in her mind: 

I really enjoyed Langsion Hughes poetry. l ean relate to him. At times, I like vo^/ 
express things that are impdrunt to me through poetry ^ i 

Langston Hughes' poems, *The Negro Speaks of Rivers* and *^other to Soh,*<> 
really moved me. I'm sure there are many ditTerent ways to discribe his messa^ge in^ : 
each poem. 

O poems moved me in different ways. I really paid attention to the way he Wayr . 
ERIC^ «tpn!is himself—his feelings and opions and make them relate to nq^- 
ya^to and opk>n. . ^ v 

, r^vv-/:.,,. . ^^^^^^ : ^ 



With it being Black History month his poem really made me wonder what it was 
r Hke, in •Mottierto Son/ and how far we have come since th^^ 

Later, Beverly did frcewriting as she attempted to find her next essay 
pfe^ic. She makes her assoqatidns with Hughes' mesfagef more explicit as die 
I felates her own experiences as a mother to Hughes' ihsghts on motherhood' 
\{MnA life. She quotes lines from the poem that especially touched her/and^ - 'i 
l^^s.axticulates for the first dme that she can sec herself doing something - :^ 
^Uike the mother in Hughes' poem; She writes: 

[ . I personally can undersund Lsmgston Hughes poem "Mother to son." As a 
; lather I can picture myself u^mcday telling my daughter how hard it is in life. Th^ ^ 
I'mother in Langston.Hughes' poem said "Life for me ain't been no crystal stair,"* ^ 
:;pers6naily, I undersund what she means. The part, that moved me the:mp8r%«ras 
^^^lAfenjhe gave her son achvice. %o boy; don't you turn your back. Don't you setdb%m 
^ on the steps *cauie you finds it kinder hard.* 

\ I liked when she cleared it upland really strened to him that is wasn't easy for her 
[ either, but she still was gc^g on. *l)on't you faUncw--ForrKsdllgoin^ hoti^^ o 
r liill climbin*. And life for me ain't been no crystal stair." 

I can Ke myself someday, giving my &mily a summary of life, not using the same 
^^^bol, but giving a summary, or write a poem myself on how life has treated me, 
. .and is treating me. 

[ The start of a poem is included in Beverly's freewridng; she explores the 
^symbol she'd like to use to describe her life. The comparisons are just 
\ roughed out for the essay that is to come. On the left side of the page,. 
\ ocvcfly lists the following: Cmru^ and under that word, clowns, ring masUrs, 
; /iW tunnel of love, the house of horm; the sideshows, roUer-coasier. On the right.^ ' 
tftde of the page, she jots down corresponding ideas under the tide Life. She 
; writes next to clowns, ''People who don't take things serious, or who want to 
?hurt you in theur own way"; next to ring masters, Teoplc who vmnt to run i 
the show, or her life"; next to the tunnel of love, "That there will be 
I romance in her life"; next to the house of horror. That there will be time 
I that she will be afraid, to afraid to go on"; next to the sideshows, That 
:;jpeopIe pretend to be things thi i there not"; and next to roller-coaster, •Ups ^ 
: and downs over and over ag^n." 

\ These next tines are Beverly's first draft of her essay entitled, *The 
: Understanding of a Mother." She has not yet shared the essay with anyone; 
-tliese words obviously were not, however, her first thoughts on the subject 
This essay was probably being written inside Beverly from the moment she . 
(finteracted with Langston Hughes in "'Motiier to Son." She has been inspired ^ 
• to wri^e her own poem, and she has made an essay out of Hughes' ppemi 
kand her response to it Beverly still displays the novice's lack of experience 
^.^th the written code, but the writing is hers and her voice fills every page. 
:In.a real way, she becomes the son in tl^e poem taking the mother's message 
f ^ O ot to despair and not to give up while, simultaneously, she is the . 
<in|^|^(] ho in turn wilt encourage her own daughter to. continue the 
N^sttnjr suryivsl. 

— ^ - \ J^^irx ^ ^: ..-1-.^ 



The undenunding of 2 mother - 

In Langston'Hughes po< ji "Mother to Son^" there wai a message there tKtt I coiddi 
pcncnally relate to. When the mother in the poem laid "Life for me ain't Bot 
cryital itair," I undOTtood perfectly what she meant In my opion, she was tryinf : 
to say that life for her wasn't perfect, it wasn't a elegant staircase^ to prove mf 
point, she went oh to say "It's had ucki in it,/ And spKntcrs,/ And boards tor^ 
up,/ And places with no carpet on the floor/ — Bare." TQ siimit all up, iSieieeni^ 
to be saying that life isn't perfect always nor ever. To me, the ucks Wd splintew| 
that she mentions, symbolizes the pain, or that he c6uld;get hurt:and tp^l^ 
cautious; and boards torn up and places with no carpet, symbolize thingi ^aJr^B^^ 
has to adjust to and overcome. . - I 

As a mother, I completely understand what she told her son, and it has.deqpijfi 
touched me. Someday, I can see myself telling my three year old daughtcr^^&ii 
facu of life (quote-unquote). But I think instead of telling her that life istf is* 
crystal stair,'! would use the circus as an example. At the circus, th ire is so much>i^ 
see, so you make a day of it or a lifetime. I've decided to write a poem. myself^, 
about my example of life, not only for this composition biit for future reference 
for my daughter, and I think it woV.d go something like this— 

Dfe of a Circus 

When you're on the roller-coaster, hold 

tight, while going up and down. 

Watch all the little tricks of the 

happy go lucky clown. 

Listen closely to the ring-master, 

who runs the whole show. 

Ride through the Tunnel of Love, 

to help a romance grow. - ; 

Run through the House of Horror 
as you continue to scream. 
Pay attention to the side-shows 

there not at all what they seem. 5^ 

After I read this poem to my daughter, I will point out what each phrase' 
represents, for example, the roller-coaster represents every day of life; the cloralf^; 
people who don't uke life serious and might hurt her; the ring-master, people^^whd: 
want to run her life; the Tunnel of Love, that there will be romance in her life;.thl;: 
House of Horror, that at times she will be scared but will get through ly and the* 
sideshows, that there are people who pretend to be things that they aren't. And I; 
would go on to tell her that I'm stiP holding on tight, watching, listening, and; 
running. To let her know what I've been through, and that I'm still getting on with, 
my life. Hoping she will undersund and get on with her life, and learn to bei 
independent. 

In the poem "Mother to Son," the mother was telling her son to be> 
independent, and not to wait for her, when she said '*So, boy, don't you turn- 
back;/ Don't you set down on the steps/ 'Cause you finds it's kinder hard./ Don't- 
you fall now— /For I'se still goin', honf y,/ I'se still climbin',/ and life for me afn'i^, 
no crysul suir." 

Beverly has accepted her role as meaning maker completely. She not only 
en ipces the kind of interactive reading thit En^^lish teachers pray for, but^ 
staken on the role of writer/creator as well ^ 
The^Jast^ygiter trj^ele^^^^^ 



IxtagshnHu^m, Maya Ang$lou, and MaUolmX:Gwd4^ tB$}' 



I Michele's very first piece of writing for class vividly demonstrates Macrorie's 
I Ehgfish, writing to impress the English teacher. Abstract words and vague 
I expressions that say virtually nothing sometimes produce unintended 
l"^ 'humor, and that is precisely what occurs in Michele's piece. She writes: 

\^ Striving for Goab 

|c^Striving for goals can be an essential part of a learning experience throughout ' 
X college for many people. As for me I strive to succeed and I have that 
I determination 100% behind me not under me. My goals are very clear in my xnind^ -\ 
about how I want to achieve it, when and. why do I want to achieve it. In anp,^ 
particular reason it ukes lots of will power and strategy succeed jn what you ^ 
want in life. My number one goal is to be someone or something in /ife. Number ,1 
I two is to set my priorities verv straight upon how I will obuin striving for my gqs^ - 
I and number three is the success 5iat will be there when I have succeeded. It's \ 
\ sometimes similar to reaching out for what you want, sometimes you may not have^ 
I it but sooner or later it will be there for you. 

'f Michele needs desperately to experience reading and writing that is 
meaningful for her. Her journal response to three pieces . by Langstoh 
\{ Hughes, Malcolm X, and Maya Angelou demonstrates quite a phenomenon: 
I Michcle^s beginning and end are filled with Engfish; however, when she 
^ speaks of each author, Michele allows us to see a young woman struggling to 
I make meaning for herself, both in what she has read and what she isjiow - ^ 
I trying to write: 

l Essay 

My response to each essay involves much motivation and a vivid understanding that 
each is trying to get a point across in examining their experience. The response, 
I brings forth what each author is or has tried to accomplish in their own special 
I way. In My People the expression beautiful brought about a correspondence .to all 
\ Afro-Americans in the world. Black is beautiful, comparing us with the stars, night,, J 
[ and the sun as vivid images. From the autobiography of Malcolm X the image to 
I me involved the learning experience he perceived while in prison. When ,He . 
\ started writing the whole entire dictionary and remembering and reading the 
I words to become more knowledgable, it let him become free of whatever was 
happening around him white in prison. Free of everything. Finishing school 
visualized the differences among others and how these differences should be ^ 
i'^ understood. When Maya dropped the dishes on the floor — and Mrs, CuUinan 
% called her by Margaret and not Mary which Maya did not like, because her name 
{ v/zz not Mary. In all due honesty, Maya was being respected in the end. All three 
r pieces of writing produce a vivid sensation among one another and takes an effect 
!« in all different directions of views. 

I , When the students brought in the first drafts of their essays on topics they 
I had chosen, I truly feared having to respond to Michele 's. What if I could 
;i say nothing positive? What if I had no idea what she was trying to say? I 
\ should have, had greater faith in Hughes, Malcolm X, and Angelou, for 
..Michele had looked deep into herself and her essay left her peers and her 
<^ 1 speechless — not because we didn'L understand, but because we 

' lEKJXIl^odsb well. 

smasffl dents progress with individual essays, ti:ey are asked to write about 
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lae concerning^ the bird draft of her first essay clearly shows that she was J 
becoming.aware of herself as a writer and what she must x O to create .andil" ! 
convey meaning clearly. She describes the point of her essay, she reidaet ite l 
iiinpact, and she .seems to be aware of her inclination to write Engfisjhh^lr | 
remarkable qualities for someone whose fint piece of writing was virtaaUiy:\l1 
unintelligible. She writes: ^ ^ 

--pear-Mrs, S, . | 

The main point I am trying to make in this essay is that even though myjiunt. J 
Theresa died a very young age, I will always think about and love her the way thail 1 
have always done. 1 
So far, I'm satisfied with the way that I have shared my ttue fcelings.on this es«^, '''k 
that I have written. An example would be when she moaned and groaned at^^ I 
times of the day and night That is when I really prayed. harder than ever. I ani 'm 
satisfied with the way I really pretty much expressed my feelings to.let it all pour . % 
out of me. ^ J 

At this point, Fm still not sure about if I should have written a litUe more, or, 1 
expressed ihysclf by getting to the exact point / i 

Please give me feedback on clearly letting my feelings out and Uie way that I J ] 
write my sentences in different structures sometimes where I can't even ^ | 
understand them. Should I have communicated just a little more? Do you ^ 
understand my essay? It is a u^gic one. 

In writing about her writing, Michele conveys her undersUnding that '] 
what the reader understands is very important. She also realizes: Ji4t sharing i 
feelings honestly is an imporUnt part of effective writing. The young J 
writer's; goal is no longer to impress, but to share an experience and find iu; i 
meaning for us and for herself. In this she surely succeeds. | 

The Deatii of my Closest Aunt J 
Many people have tragedies happen in tiieir lives especially if it's someone you are 
really dose to and who you can ulk to about many things and problems. You come '4 
to find that you really love and ttust tiiis person all die time. Then this all ends so ^ 
quickly because of a tragedy and why? Six years ago my. Aunt Theresa passed away | 
when she was only tiiirtcen. She was more of a sister to me because of tiie clbscncis ' | 
we shared. We were a year apart in age from one anotiier. This is niy niom'r I 
youngest sister who had cancer. No one really knew she had it until she started v I 
having u^ouble witii her heart She would cry everyday coming home flrbm school!?' i| 
«iying» have bad pains mom and tiiey just won't stop." Knalfy, my Grandma todi; 3 
her to the hospiul and the doctor told my Grandcia she had cancer and it had I 
spread to far to catrh It in time. 

My Aunt Theresa suyed in ti)c hospiul from tiiree to six months* She had ' 1 
gotten better from the kemotiierapy treaunenu, but tilings surted to get wone, 
She didn't really know anytiiing aboutthcr cancer until I told her she had J t Is ^ 
[ ^ready knew iMscause when my mom found out from rny Grandma my mora told . | 
me. No one wanted my Aunt to know because they didn't want to scare her by ^ I 
I I O 5 had a really bad disease. My Aunt Theresa did not know what to think I 
' lERIC^**^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^T having cancer when I Writed her in tl^ I 
. , [ told her tiiat tiie doctor and grandma did not want to tell her because^ 

L^ey didn't wanttoJ&ightea^fae^^ 
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getting didn't help at all for her It make her weak, her hair surted falling out. and 
it got to the point where the lost lou of weight* 

I prayed lo hard for her to get better but I could tell the tragedy was about to 
hiiL It hiirt me so bad. She could not control her urine anymore, so she had to 
wear pampers. Her eyes went up into her head and she surted to moan and groan 
at all times of the day and night. 

Four days before she died, I was in the room oitiing by her side at my Grandmr/s 
house just holding her hand and saying how much I loved her and how she has 
been such a sister to me. I had prayed so hard at that one moment*.. I was in a very 
sad emotional sute where I was crying as all thoughu focused only on my Aunt 
Thereia. I spoke to her and kept telling her that everything would be just fine- 
She had only one lung, but I knew she could undersund what I was saying because 
she would squeeze my hand and moan. I was trying to make myself believe she 
would get better by having faith, but I guess that faith was waiting for her in 
heaven. So the time passed on. The next week I came home from school and rny 
mother came upsuirs and held her arms out, then I knew. I was so terrified I let all 
my fear out, the tragedy really struck me, she was so young, bright, and.pretty. 
*The Lord took care of everything,* I thoughu No more suffering or pain. The 
family was devasuted. When she died my oldest aunt was there to close her eyes 
and Uiey were there to uke her away. Until this day my Aunt Theresa,^who was as 
much my sister as my aunt, still exists in my world when I picture her as if she was 
stii: here today. 

Tim's, Beverly's, and Michele's essay's demonstrate vividly the impact and 
:the influence that Malcolm X, Hughes, and Angelou can have on 
developmental writers in search of their own voices. The journal entries of 
these young people reflect the empathy they feel as they read the authors' 
works; their es^'3ys reflect the value they find in their own life experiences 
and in then sharing those experiences in their own words. A developnif^ntal 
writing teacher could not ask for much more. 
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[ Learning Style Inventories; Efficiency Tools for 

College Instructors ^ 



JAMES E. WALKER 
I Clarion University of Pennsylvania 

I >A% a new decade is about to begit. a number of states hav<^ implemented 
[ basic skills programs for entering college freshmen. Tennessee and texas^ iii, ^ 
i particular, come to mind as examples of states in whichdegislators have <^ 
F expressed serious concerns about students* preparation for studies in higher 
education. Both states have initiated testing programs to help . educators 
^::determine which students are in need of iremediatipn in the areas ^:d]p . 
> reading, writing, and. mathematics. A careful study of the nature df the: 
states' testing programs reveak a glaring oversight Once studenu' scores^ 
? are reported to institutions, remediation must Ukc place in the areas of 
; deficiency. Typically missing, however, is any indication of ho>v the 
individual student might learn best Thousands of scores are reported, but^. 
as is the case with sUndardized group tests, little more informaticfn than is / 
reported for youngsters in public schools is available. Information-is roiMin^: 
about what to do next with the students who are required to continue ih^ 
[:TeihcdiaUon until they can.pass the necessary tests. 

This situation calls for additional information to help instructors anil/ 
: administrators assist stud^nts in the most efficient way posiiblc. What4sV 
■ .needed is the type of information that can be found in learning stylc^ 
^ 'inventories or instruments of a similar nature that provide information von^ 
p ways in which students prefer to learn. Instruction then should be dclwercd ' 
I accordingly. 

I The focus of this paper is not restricted to remedial college classes* 
I ♦he broader context of college classrooms iii any setdng is addre«(ed> 

*FR ir^i**P* another example of how a learning style inventory mtght:be ' 
1 :ii k£^ i order. 
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the overall reception of material by his students left much to be desired. He 
confided diat he had Uught the .same courses in the same way for many 
years. The professor further sensed a growing restiveness among his 
students. He was determined to find answers to the problem so that he 
might find ways to revitalize his own instruction. His solution was to 
administer a learning style inventory developed by Kolb (1977). As a result 
of a doctoral study in which the Kolb inventory was used, the professor ] 
became inUigued by the possibilities that the instrument offered. Kolb't 
procedure involves ha\ing respondents rank order sets of terms. The tcrmtl 
represent a learning mode that, according to Kolb, in various combinajiont 
result in a learning style. Using the information from the instrument, the 
professor concluded that while his delivery was in one format, hb students 
represented different types of learners. Why not then, he reasoned, change 
the manner of class delivery and the nature of course assignments so as to ^ 
accommodate better the different styles of his students? With revise* 
outlines and alternative assignments, studenU were much more satisfied, as. 
evidenced in their course evaluations in subsequent semesters. 

The example of the colleague mentioned above was a major prompt for 
this writer to look further into Jhe nature and uses or learning style 
inventories. Many have been developed over the years; this paper will focus 
on a few that serve as prime examples of what might be most useful to 
college instructors. 

ILLUSTRATIVE INVENTORIES 

A review of the literature revealed a number of inventories that arc 
especially geared to the interests of instructors of college-age studenti«;>^ 
Their features are highlighted in capsule form below. 

Inventory of Learning Processes (Schmeck, Rlblch, & Ramanlah, 
1977) 

This inventory is a 62-item, true-and false self-report instrument* 
Administration time is about 20 minutes. This inventory shows how 
individuals prefei to engage in activities f:hat range from deep and 
elaborative to shallow and repetitive. 

Learning and Study Styles Inventory (lASSI)i 

This instrument, developed by Claire Weinstein and her associates at the 
University of Texas at Austin, was pubK^ed in 1987. The LASSI is composed 
of 10 scales that measure attitude, motivation, time management, anxiety, 
concentration, information processing, selection of main ideas, study aids, 
^ - 

ERIC V'**"^ ^^<^y Invmtcrj (LASSI) Is available from HIcH PublJihIng Co., Inc., 
HSHta tnyd^Je Blvd., Suite N, Clearwater. FL SS575. 

^ 



f\self*te8ting» and test strategies. It is appropriate as a screening device and: .^ 
can also be used to show areas of need for indi^dual studenu. 

^ Learning Modalities Inventory (Papalla^ 1978) 

Developed as a self-rcpordng^anking of 41 items, it conuins the following 
subsections: cognitive styles, sensory modes, work habits, personal ^ ! 
characteristics, intellectual dependency, and originality. The administration ^^ 
time is about 15 minutes. See the journal article in the references. j 

Teaming Style Inventory (Canfield)^ 1 

Developed in 19^6, this instrument of SO items can be administered in less 
^ than 15 minutes. Its emphasis on attitudinal and affective dimensions, hplps"^ 
the instructor to develop materials for entire classes-or for indiyBual ' 
I ^students. It focuses pn the areas of academic conditions, strucZural 
f conditions, achievement conditions, content, mode of preferred learning, ^ 
I and expectation of performance level. The Canfieid inventory has a^ 
I companion Instructional Styles Inventory, which is also commercially available 
I from the source cited in the note. . 

f Learning Style Inventory (Kolh, 1977) 

f 

t The student ranks four words in each of nine sets in less than 10 minutes-=<^ 
r For each set, the words represent the modes of feeling, watching, think/iigT^ 

I and doing. The emphasis is on the student's awareness of his or her ow 
itylc. 

Paragraph Completion Method (Huntt 1979) 

This instrument differs from others in ihat it calls for a written response to a 
topic suiuble for grades 6 through adult Thb instrument helps to define 
ways students prefer to learn. It also describes the amount of structure 
Jearners need. 

Student Learning Styles Questionnaire (Grasha-Ricchniaim)^ 

This 90-itein instrument provides good, descriptive information on student 

learning sty es and corresponding cIassroom*preferred activities. The styles. . 
I included are competitive-collaborative, avoident-participant, and 

dependent-independent In about 20 minutes, information can be gleuned 
L that is useful for talking with students about the course and ways of learning 

and adapting to different styles of instruction. 

- O 

* F R I C ^()^^ Invifttory JCAnMd) it available from Wci^crn Pcychologlcal Srrvlcci, 1X051 
^^^^^ tot Angelei, CA 90025. 
[ > Stuient Umming Si-^ta ( ?t<<itf»iiftmr» fG ra>hamgchmannVU available from Anthon y K..^... 
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It should pc noted that for any of the instruments cited here, the 
information that can be gained is to be shared with^ \tudents and is not for 
the exclusive use of the instructor* 

r CONCLUSION 

On the basis of one colleague's discovery of an instrument that he used to ^ 
provide for students' different learning needs, a fresh yet economical y^y to 
' find comparable information is offered here. The instruments included in , 
this paper provide a sampling of available measures. Each is an informal 
assesiiment, economical ri terms of both time and cost 

The information available from learning style inventories can be quite 
concrete for the college classroom. The Canfield inventory, for example^ ^ 
deals with the matter of a student's low performance expectancy level* 
Professors can discuss ways to motivate students in their learning of material 
' for specific courses so that the fear of failure is lessened and does not serve 
as an impediment to learning. 

Learning styles are not on a scale of good and bad. Rather, they arc to be 
seen as ways to identify how students learn and how faculty members can 
adapt instruction to meet those different styles. College instructors who^ 
have used learning style inventories have learned a great deal aboul^ciT 
students and about their own teaching. It would appear that they are\ 
abiding by the poet's admonition: *^ho dare to teach must never cease to'^ 
learn." Learning style inventories mil make this goal possible. 
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Workrplace literacy: A Model for ^ j 

Program Development I 



MARYJMJNN SIEDOW 
Director, Durham County IdUracy Council 
Durham, North Carollna 



The Durham County Literacy Council was approached by a lozzl \ 
construction company to provide literacy instruction for Uie company*s 
quarry and const/uctvon services divisions. The company was involved tn 

[ ^flbrts to improve the general quality of all working situations and tslieved \ 

I that literacy instruction would benefit many quarry workers* After diKussIng^ . 
ways tc meet the company's literacy needs, company management and the 
pfrector of the Literacy Council decided that the Council should develop a 
program based, in par.t, on workplace forms and manuals and emplo^ng a , 
lestrner-responsive curriculum model for instruction. 

fhe Literacy Council contracted with the North CaroIinajCenter for 

^Literacy Development, a nonprofit organisation providing technical 
assistance and training, to provide assistance with curriculum development 
and training of volunteers. The Center provided the services of a nationally 
recognized consultant to design workplace^ased instructional materials and 

! to assist in training teachers to use these materials; the Center also provided 

; general support and program evaluation. 

I PP'^* M DEScmpnoN 

TlERJCial program was scheduled for 10 weeks, from Feb'/uary to April, 
^19oa^ifftnc end of that time^ the program was evaluated and modifications 
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Teachers for the program were Lttemcy Council volunteers. They were 
given a one-day training workshop to prepare them tf^ teach in a workplace 
site. They learned instructional strategies focusing on learners and 
developed % general outline for designing lessons based on learner guaL 
and interests. The teachers met weekly with the Director of the Lit€raqr 
Council to evaluate progress and design lessons* 

Some initial lessons were provided for teachers; lessons were designed i^)' 
help students think about relationships in language and thinking. Teachers 
learned to use these materials and to develop lessons from company for^^ii. 
and manuals. They elicited stories from students and used these to create 
highly individualized lessons. 

The Director interviewed 16 company employees prior to the start of the 
program. The employeec>sUted such reasons for participating as needing to; 
read better to do their jobs satisfactorily^ wanting to.provide belter for t hcd£ 
children, and wanting to take the GED. The Director administered, 
measures of word recognition and reading comprehension and obtained 
writing samples from each of the employees. Of the employees inter viewed^! 
10 participated in the original program. They ranged from almost^ 
completely illiterate io fairly aisrcomplished basic readers who wanted 
hone spelling and vocabulary skills and to expand their knowledge base; 

Samples of students' reading and writing were collected regularlyj during^ 
the ok^gmal program. At the end of the 10 weeks, the Director again < 
interviewed each participant and administered measures of word 
recognition, tomprehensiony and writing. Students discussed their, 
accomplbhments during the program. 

Upon completion of thclO-week program, the Director of the Liteiacjr' 
Council and the suff of the Center for literacy Development conducted a 
program evaluation. Samples of reading and writing conducted during? 
interviews and classes were used along with commenU from iludenti,^^ 
teachers, and company representatives. Recommendations based on the 
evaluation included (1) instituting a continuous literacy program at the 
company vwth voluntary parlidpalior. during the work day and with classes 
scheduled so as not to interfere unduly witli work, ( 2) paying a smU stipend - 
to teachers, (S) expanding teacher training and continuing weekly 
supervision by the Director, and (4) developing further curriculum based on - 
company materials and student generated stories, which included attention 
to spelling and pro^dded materials for in-dass and out-of<lass reading. 

TOWARD A MODEL FOR WORKPIACS PROGRAMS 

Anticipating that tJie program would be replicated within the construction 
company and that there would be requests from other community 
Q rations for workplace literacy programs, the Director of the Literacy 
^RJ[C:*- outlined a preliminary model for program development. Th^^ 
mmBam is based on the belief that the best workplace literacy programs are 
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!<:Up€e in.%'hich instrucdona! materials bx^^d on workplacditeracy demands ^ 
|arc uied jn concert with a variety of other literacy^ materials. In such. ''\ 
: programs^ workers' individual literacy goals (personal as well as wprK- | 
^ related) and employers* literacy requiremenU arc combined^ to dcyelop I 
^ Iwoad-based curricula. The result is workenf whose literaqf: sUUs aurt^g^ | 
Lvhnprqyed and who are capable of meeting the litenicy denunds of ppt^ I 
Las'well as of present jobs* :| 

- Program development requires professional expertise in readings J 
\ instfuction» adult education, literacy needs assessment, program andf 4 
^ curriculum development, materials selection and developmentr attdO" | 
' individual and program evaluation*. It also requires the orgahiMtional i 
; capacity to complete such Usks as literacy needs assessment, curricuium ^ 

development, teacher training and supervision, and program j 

:admihistratiot>» Teachers must be willing and able to deliver curriculumr ta : 
kassist with materials selection and development, and to evaluate:ihdividuab 1 

and the program. The company in which the program is to-be developed^. 
I^ ihust be committed to the literacy effort and willing to bear costs of- J 

'program development, instructional staff and materials, and employee 
\ participation. 

\ Considerations that should be made by groups intending to develop 
I workplace literacy programs are listed in Table 1 under each of several ^ 
^ program elements. Included here are considerations for curriculum 
^^development, teacher training, materials development and provision, aiid J 
y program administration. These points go beyond the stated considerations 
\ usually found ir discussions of workplace literacy programs, which ibcus 
: primarily on the literacy audit and provide littie attention to other elemenU ^ 
: of successful programs. 

In preparing for invoIvejDcnt in future workplace literacy programs, the 
' ^Durham County Literacy Council proposed a schedule for determining i 

shared cosU (see Table 2). These would be applicable to workplace literacy 
, Jprograms to be conducted by an agency outside the company invohred. ; 

! SUMMARY \ 

V When asked to provide a literacy program for quarry and construction i 
\ services employees, the Durham County Literacy Council designed a ; 
: program using student writings and company materials as instructional 
\ material. Volunteer teachers were trained to develop lessons which were 
f responsive to learner goals. Reading and writing samples were used to 
\ evaluate student success. As» a result of this experience, the Director of the ! 
\ Literacy Council developed a set of considerations and a schedule for ' 
^ alloca^ni; costs for other groups wishing to implement similar programs. 

I:-'- -- -' 



Gofloipany needs, goals, constraints } 
Prouder dipalHlities,cqn^ 
Discu^pn^of proghun po^bi^ 

Tentative agreement oh prognun gcals^ elements, resporisibilitief 
•^teraty needs iMisefsment (Literacy audit) ^ '] 

literacy, requirements of workplace 

Workplace materials and sldll pDD^ ./^ 
Workeir/super^sor percep!:ohs of literacy requirements 
Worker basic skiUs - 
Worker literacy test results vs. performance > ; 

Program dcvelopment/Administiation 

Provider/company contract 
Ongoing curriculum developinent 
Superwion of teachers, students, program 
Decision ooints 

Purchase, distribution of commercial materials, supplies > ' 

Curriculum development 

Scop^, sequence of program 
-Workplace materials 

Frameworks for learner-initiated materials 
Coinmerda! materials 
Instrucdonal strategies 

Teacher recruitment, training 

Voluntcers/compainy employees, profes^onals 
Learner-centered curriculum 
Use of workplace, learner-initiated materials 
Instrucdonal strategies 

Responsibilities (students, curriculum, assessment) 
Learner recruitment, assessment, goal setting 

Literacy goals 

Workplace aspirations 

Literacy abilities (real, perceived) 

Learner/Program evaluation 

r-Ql^cvcmentof goals 
tl^L,, in literacy abilities ^ 

un$h£jiieaiur£i»j(che.dule 1^ 



; #^||eryinph of teachers 

^^Twd (cohw 
•^Travel (dkm 
Teiuibers^ 

♦-TM^ming:(pre^ and inservice) 

•;MateriaIs dcvel^^ 
selection, evaluation 



Absorbed^ 
in salary 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Vbluhtfiry 



Prdwdcr ^; 

0)mpany/F^ 
Company » 
Proyiicr . . " ; ' 



Company 
Teachers 



